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At the Christmas Matinee. 
The greatest improvement in 
sound-reproducing instruments 
was made when Mr. Edison 
invented AMBEROL Records 


No one thing has added so much to the pleasure of the Edison Phonograph 
as a Record which plays more than four minutes, and reproduces the melody or 
voice so clearly and perfectly that the illusion almost defies detection. 

Edison Amberol Records are the same size as the ordinary Edison Records. 
They can be played upon any Edison Phonograph by the addition of an attach- 
ment which any dealer can supply and any dealer can affix. 

Longer selections are now available for the Edison Phonograph than have 
ever been available before for any sound-reproducing machine, and these selec- 
tions are better given. 

No Edison Phonograph outfit is complete without the 
attachment to play Edison Amberol Records. 

You can hear these new Records at any dealer’s. Learn 
about the attachment and equip your Phonograph with it 
to-day. If you haven’t an Edison Phonograph, you can now 
buy one which plays both styles of Records — the two-minute 
and four-minute. 

NATIONAL PHONOGRAPH CO., 13 Lakeside Avenue, Orange, New Jersey 


THE EDISON BUSINESS PHONOGRAPH saves the time of 
high-salaried men and increases their letter-writing capacity. 
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Unless you SUBSCRIBE for the 


SCIENTIFIC 
AMERICAN 


you are not fully informed of all the latest news and in- 
formation about automobiling, the United States Navy and 
the more powerful for- 
eign navies, electricity 
and its practical uses, 
telegraphy, engineering, 
yachting, all that is latest 
and best in the field of 
invention ; in fact, every- 
thing that stands for the 
progress of the human 
race. President Angell of 
the University of Michi- 
gan once said: 

“IT would trust any boy any- 
where who reads the Scientific 
American,” 

Hundreds of readers of 
The Youth’s Companion 
subscribe for the Scien- 
tific American every year. 
Why don’t you? 

A subscriber of twenty-eight years writes: ‘I 
have two sons, both occupying lucrative positions 
in the East as Electrical a. 4 They were 
made such by reading the Scientific American.” 

If your father does not subscribe 
for or read the Scientific American, get him to subscribe for you and he will 
doubtless be as interested as you are. The subscription price is only $3 a year. 


SCIENTIFIC AMERICAN BOY. 


The book is a fascinating story of outdoor boy life, and contains practical in- 
structions for building boats, cabins, tents, tree houses, water wheels, windmills, 
etc., etc., and opens to a boy with the creative spirit many new avenues for fun 
and amusement. It contains 320 pages, 340 illustrations, and is beautifully 
bound in cloth. Price in bookstores, $2.00. 

SPECI AL OFFER TO YOUTH’S COMPANION READERS. For a limited time only we 
will send a copy of the SCIENTIFIC AMERICAN BOY free to new sub- 


scribers who mention this advertisement and = us $3.00 in payment for a subscription for 
“Scientific American” before January 1, 








If you are already a subscriber for Scientific American you may secure 
a copy of the book by renewing your personal subscription and sending us in 
addition one new subscription to be sent to any address in the United States. 


NOTE OUR {Scenic AMERICAN, one year. . * - 0 | BOTH 


OFFER SCIENTIFIC AMERICAN BOY .. . at $3. 00 


REMEMBER this offer will be withdrawn January tst, and to receive 
a copy of the Scientific American Boy FREE you must act promptly. 


MUNN & COMPANY, 361 BROADWAY, NEW YORK, N. Y. 
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never falsifies °° It brings a 
natural glow and genuine i 


TOILET AND BATH 




















The Difference Betyee Me 7eN, 


EATIN G « 





N°® all that is eaten gives strength, 

but only what is digested and assimi- 
lated. Many systems are overdriven, 
overtaxed with heavy food; others are 
already so run down that but little food 
can be taken, and that little is not 
properly digested and made into rich 
blood, steady nerves and muscle. Just 
here is where 


SCOTT'S 


OF PURE 


cop LIVER OIL 


} HYPQP HOSPHITES 
La 


EMULSION 


has made its record both as medi- 


cine and food. Whether a cold, 
grippe, pneumonia, consumption, 
bronchitis, anemia or a stubborn 
cough is defying health and pre- 
venting digestion, Scott’s Emulsion 

is so perfectly adjusted to the weakest 
system and the poorest appetite that the 
first drop begins to correct and build 
up at once. 

It is simply the sure, quick way of putting the 
proper material where the blood and nerves can 
make immediate use of it, then — nature does the 
rest. Experience has proven that Scott’s 
Emulsion will do this. 

ALL DRUGGISTS. 


Mention this advertisement and name of paper 
in which it appears, your address and four cents to 
cover postage, and we will send you a ‘‘ Complete 
Handy Atlas of the World.”’ 


SCOTT & BOWNE, 409 Pearl Street, NEW YORK. 
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DRAWN BY B. J. ROSENMEYER. 


“IT ISS MRS. BECKET! 


+ HANK good- 
7 ness, they’ re all 
out of the house 
at last!’’ Sara Becket 
breathed a long sigh of relief as the line straggled 
down the plank walk between the rows of frosty 
grass on each side and disappeared in the 
frosty November haze of the Thanksgiving 
morning. 

By some good chance, every boarder had been 
invited away, making it possible for Sara’s 
widowed daughter, Emmelyn, who kept the 
house with her mother’s help, to yield at last 
to that mother’s insistence and take her four 
children happily to a gathering of their father’s 
clan in another town. 

Sara herself had had numberless invitations, 
but had persistently declined them all. She 
was for once sick of the work and contrivance 
and fatigue of the day, its striving to reproduce 
mechanically some spirit which it had once held 
for her, and which now, instead of making her 
joyful, made her homesick and sad; she was 
sick of always being executive for the comfort 
of others,—of being wanted excruciatingly one 
moment and not wanted at all the next,—and 
she was sick of always looking chéerful because 
some one would think there was something 
the matter with her if she did not. 

For forty-five years she had prepared or helped 
to prepare turkey and cranberry sauce on 
Thanksgiving, but to-day she had succeeded, 
after immense effort, in being allowed by 
Emmelyn to spend these few hours alone, and 
rest in her own way. 

After her car fare into the city was paid, she 
would have a dollar and a half left, and she 
was going to visit the grave of an ancestor, 
lunch on an ice-cream soda, buy a box of candy, 
and have a dollar left with which to attend a 
performance of ‘‘King Lear.’’ She felt as 
happy as a child over her secret, melancholy 
pleasures, and she loved’ sweets ! 

For onze she had a longing not to be old Mrs. 
Becket, or grandmother, or even mother, but 
just Sara, her own self, as she had always been. 
Sometimes even her own beloved children seemed 
oddly like strangers, because they had not known 
her in the days of her youth—they wanted 
everything for their own children. Sara loved 
those grandchildren dearly, but there were odd 
times when she would have liked to be, not an 
old lady, but a child herself. 

She dressed now in her nice black dress, that 
fitted her straight, slim figure trimly. She had 
a nervous fear that there would be something 
to stop her at the last minute. The bell rang 
once, twice, thrice, and she did not answer it. 


She saw Mr. Robinson walk away afterward. | 








| the corner, who had come over to use the tele- 
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WHERE ISS MY HUSBAND? ADOLFI ADOLF!I COME HERE! 


SARA’S DAY 


BY MARY: STEWART .CUTTING 


Good man—he y} Shanksqiving. 






as Sara came into 








had, of course, come S] Proclamation § the room. 

to ask her to dinner, ‘“*My, but you look 
and that danger she had grand!’’ Ter voice fell. 
escaped. But when some one **Are you going out? O dear, 


walked straight in the door and 
called up-stairs to her, ‘‘Mrs. 


I’m so depressed, I thought I’d 


Becket! Mrs. Becket!’’ she could and get cheered up.’’ 
not possibly pretend not to hear, J/g! ¥" weer: ‘You can walk along with 
although she braced herself as (Gj); me,’’ said Sara, briskly. She felt 


she went down to meet the visitor 


pressed lips and forceful brown eyes. }now. ‘‘I’mina hurry for the train. You lock 

She had an indomitable kindliness, which | the front door, will you, and we’ll slip out the 
bowled you over like a ninepin. When you said | back way. My, but it seems good to get out, 
no, she went on and did with you exactly as doesn’t it! It’s a lovely day.” 
if you had said yes. She began now as Sara ‘*Yes, I suppose it is!’’ sighed Angie. The 
had known that she would. tears came into her blue eyes. ‘‘I wish I was 

‘*You’re going with us to my sister’s at Mar-| at home. There isn’t anything to do here on a 
bury to spend the day. I couldn’t possibly | holiday.’ 
let you stay herealone. Thereareeightchildren| ‘‘No, there isn’t. My lands, I get so sick of 
of us, and nineteen grandchildren, seven of them doing the same things day after day—baking, 
under three years old. I know you'll enjoy | washing dishes and cleaning up! And thinking 
it so much! There’ll be three turkeys, and| about the same things every day! I want 
we’ll just love to have you there to help, so| something new to remember; that’s why I’m 
you needn’t feel an outsider at all. We take | going off now. I’ve got it all planned out—to 
the eleven forty-five train to Marbury, and they | take the lower ferry and go over to the church- 
meet us there with the big wagon for the six- | yard at old St. Paul’s—my mother’s great- 
mile drive. You’ll have to wrap up well. | uncle is buried there, and for twenty-five years 
Come, get on your things !’’ | I’ve meant to go and look up his tombstone, 

“‘O Mrs. Trevanion, I can’t go!’’ said Sara | and I’ve never done it yet, no matter how often 
Becket. The color rose in her cheeks. ‘‘Thank | I’ve gone into town; there’s always been some- 
you very much, but there are—reasons why I | thing in the way. When you’re young, Angie, 
cannot go with you.’’ you don’t think much about your kin that’s 

“T think you’ll change your mind,’’ said | gone, but when you’re old, they begin to mean 
Mrs. Trevanion, leniently. ‘‘If you don’t, Mary something to you. There are times when my 
can come over and spend the day with you. | Great-Great-Uncle Edward—he was a sailor— 
She doesn’t care about the drive; she has a | Seems a lot nearer to me than Emmelyn’s hus- 
tooth. I’ll send her over to you in fifteen | band ever did. I’ve set my mind on finding 
minutes, and you can let me know then.”’ his tombstone to-day.’’ 

She was gone! Sara could hardly believe in ‘“‘And where are you going to get your 
her good luck. She hurried on her coat and | Thanksgiving dinner?’’ asked Angie. - 
bonnet. She was a thin, erect old lady, with **I’m not going to have any dinner—I’m sick 
curling white hair and bright black eyes, and | to death of cooking and eating! 1 had some 
she looked well in her best raiment. Even | milk and crackers a while ago, and I’m going 
while completing her preparations, she was/to get an ice-cream soda and a box of candy. 
aware of footsteps and another voice down-/|1’m going to see Shakespeare’s ‘King Lear.’ 
stairs; but a moment’s listening told her that it| I’m sick of these everlasting funny things. I 
was only Angie Plummer, the young kinder-| want to go where I can enjoy myself with a 
garten teacher from the boarding-house round | box of candy anda real good cry—like a school- 
girl!’ 

‘*Well, of all things!’’ said Angie Plummer. 





phone, as usual. She hung up the receiver 





stay and sit with you a while, | 


sorry for Angie, whose people | 
—Mrs. Trevanion, a little woman with com-| lived off in Ohio, but she wanted to get away | 
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IT ISS MRS. BECKET!" 


walked along 
together silently 
through the crisp 
golden haze of the 
November noon to the station, where Angie 
disappeared in the telephone booth, and Sara, 
after buying her ticket, sat on the bench outside 
and waited for her train, rejoicing in the soli- 
tude. 

| She had slipped away from the neighborhood ; 
| her day had begun! 

| When the train came, she took her seat by 
the window, that she might wave to poor 
Angie, if she caught sight of the girl. She 
| kept gazing back as the train moved out, but 
still Angie did not appear. Then she leaned 
back in her seat at last, and took a glance at 
her companion. 

Angie Plummer sat beside her, an anxious 
smile on her small face. 

**T thought we might spend the day together,’’ 
she said. 

Sara felt the bottom fall out of her well of 
joy. Her exasperation was so deep that she 
trembled with the force of it; she had to keep 
a tight hold on herself to prevent her from 
turning and rending this foolish intruder with 
her sharp tongue. But she could not fight so 
weak an enemy. She called a chill politeness 
to her aid. 

‘I’m afraid you won’t enjoy going round 
with me,’’ she said. 

‘Oh, yes, I shall!’’ protested Angie, with 
eagerness. ‘‘I l}pe you don’t mind having 
me. I just couldn’t stand seeing you go off—I 
| was 80 depressed I had to come! I know I'll 
| have a good time if I’m with you. I’ve got 
| only twenty cents, but if you’ll lend me some 
| money I’ll pay it back to-morrow.’’ 

‘*Very well,’’ said Sara, shortly. 

**And don’t let’s go over the lower ferry—it 
looks so deserted down-town on a holiday. I 
shouldn’t think you’d want to go to your uncle’s 
tomb on Thanksgiving day,’’ pleaded Angie. 
|“ think it would be better to do something 
| cheerful—as long as we’re together.’’ 

| ‘*All right, we will,’’ assented Sara, with 
| bitter resignation. 

If she had wanted to choose a companion for 
| her holiday it would have been some one far 
|dearer than Angie, but after all, her heart 
| softened a little toward the girl who wanted to 
| be with her. 
‘‘Lands! I ought to know by this time that 

if you can’t have what you want, you have to 
put up with what you’ve got,’’ she said to her- 
| self. What was the use of struggling? If it 
could not be her day, anyway, it might just as 
well be Angie’s, Yet she longed for some one 
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to be to her now as she had to 
be to this child — to smooth the 
way for her, and help her to what 
she wanted. 

There were long delays every- 
where —in the train and on the 
ferry-boat, and in the electric-car, 
where they stood up at first, 
jammed in with a crowd of people, 
and hanging on to straps; after- 
ward there was a long, long, mad- 
dening delay of a ‘‘block,’’ with 
cars stalled behind and ahead, although some 
people got out, so that the two companions 
could at last’ sit down and look at the row of 
strange faces opposite. Everywhere there were 
strange faces. 

It was a long time since Sara Becket had 
been in the big city, and she had forgottgp that 
it was so tiring. 

‘*We’ll never get anywhere until it’s time to 
go home,’’ Angie kept saying, rather resent- 
fully. 

When they finally reached Broadway they 
were like two forlorn, colorless atoms set down 
in the glare and crowd and motion, with no 
reason for their being, no foothold anywhere. 
And this was Thanksgiving day ! 

‘*Where are we going to get anything to eat ?’’ 
asked Angie, suddenly. 

‘*Why, I wasn’t going to get anything but 
an ice-cream soda,’’ said Sara, ‘‘and some 
candy.’’ 

“I’m dreadfully hungry. I didn’t eat any 
breakfast.’’ There were those tears in Angie’s 
voice which made Sara ache to slap her, and 
tell her to stop whining. ‘‘And I’ve eaten too 
much candy lately. There’s a fine hotel near 
here that Mrs. Gurney showed me one day, 
where they have a band playing. She said 
things didn’t cost any more there than at a 
cheap place, if you ordered for one. We can 
order for one.’’ 

‘*Very well,’’ said Sara, resignedly. 
Angie’s day—not hers. 

She followed Angie into the long red dining- 
room, with its mirrors and palms, and a band 
playing somewhere, and looked with weary 
curiosity at the people sitting at the tables,— 
more strange faces !—and wondering if they had 
not any homes, that they were here on Thanks- 
giving day. 

Angie ordered the cheapest thing on the 
bill of fare—beef croquettes for sixty cents and 
a pot of coffee for twenty-five. 

‘*Righty-five cents for coffee and hash—my 
lands!’’ Sara gasped to herself. ‘‘I can have 
coffee and hash at home any day.’’ 

It seemed an actual crime to pay eighty-five 
cents for this, and she had no appetite for the 
croquettes, although she drank two cups of the 
coffee. 

But she paid the bill without a murmur. 
It disposed of any last hope she might have 
had of going to see ‘‘King Lear.’’ No matter 
how promptly Angie paid her back,—and she 
would not let the girl do it, anyway,—that 
would not give her the money now, when she 
could use it. All she wanted to do now was 
to get home again. 

Angie had enjoyed her luncheon. 

‘It was awfully good!’’ she said, as they 
went out. ‘‘But you look dreadfully tired, 
Mrs. Becket.’’ 

**T’m not much used to eating to music,’’ said 
Sara. 

**And I don’t believe I ought to leave you. 
Some friends of mine from home are going to 
the Eden Musée to-day to see the waxworks. 
I’ve just spent my last dime telephoning to 
them, and they want me to meet them there for 






It was 








“What makes the > shrinking turkey say,* 
_“I thank you, no,” and turn away? 








a little while. If you could lend me the fifty 
cents—thank you so much. I thought if you 
had anything else to do we could meet here 
again in an hour. But I don’t believe I ought 
to leave you.’’ 

“Oh, yes, you ought,’ said Sara. ‘‘I’ll 
meet you here again at three. Go right straight 
along iad 

She had but ten cents left for the car fare to 
the ferry. There was no entertainment possible 
for her, but it was with a sigh of intense relief 
that she saw Angie depart. 

She felt as tired in mind and body as if she 
had been walking for miles with a child drag- 
ging on by one hand. 

**My, but I look a sight!’ she murmured, 
as she caught a glimpse of herself in a shop 
window, gaunt and bent and worn, as she 
walked slowly and aimlessly along. A funeral 
train of carriages kept pace with her; those 
ahead had turned the corner, and were stopping 
at a church there. 

Sara hesitated; then she also turned the 
corner, and entering the church, sat down in 
the last pew, bathed in the soft yellow light 
from a stained-glass window. 

It was very quiet, very peaceful, after the 
noisy streets. It was not a large funeral; 
evidently there were not many people to come 
to it on Thanksgiving day, yet those who were 
there seemed, to Sara’s eye, to be present 
because they wanted to be there, and, strangely 
enough, brought the atmosphere of the day 
with them. 

In the faces of these friends of the dead man, 
in the short funeral service, in the minister’s 
few words, there seemed to be more of thank- 
fulness for a life that had been lived than 
mourning for one who had gone. When it came 
to the one hymn,— 

I heard a sound of voices 

Around the great white throne,— 
Sara bent down her head and wept, not with 
the romantic, self-centered tears she had longed 
for, but as one who catches joyful glimpse of 
a great company of the loved. It was their 
voices that she heard—the voices of the two 
little children who had gone from her long, long 
ago; her husband’s, with its deep, merry tones, 
and her father’s and mother’s. 

She was a young mother once more—a young 
wife; nay, a little girl in her father’s house, 
climbing at his knee, bringing in the eggs from 
the haymow in her blue-checked apron, and 
being praised for gathering so many; a little 
girl in her best red frock, proudly brought for- 
ward after the Thanksgiving dinner to say her 
**piece’’ before the admiring uncles and aunts. 
She was little Sara—all those dear voices called 
her by her name. 

There was no question of bearing burdens 
for others and being executive; she felt pro- 
tected, cared for, loved, rested. 

Oh, she knew now why she had come to 
town against her will with Angie. 

It. was that she might keep her Thanksgiving 
day once more in the house of her youth—that 
she might remember that besides those belong- 
ing to her who were dear and living, she had 





those belonging to her still who were dear and 
beyond. 

The feeling stayed with her even after she 
had left the church and had met Angie again 
at the hotel. 

“‘T don’t think my friends wanted me very 
much. I don’t care for waxworks; I’d rather 
have stayed with you,’’ said Angie. 

The tears were still in her voice, but Sara, 
instead of being irritated now, felt compassion- 
ate. Perhaps Angie was not merely whining; 
perhaps there was really something the matter 
with her. 

She longed to give Angie a good time. The 
two were walking up the avenue in the early 
evening. Whether it was the effect of the coffee, 
or whether it all came from that uplifting of the 
spirit, a new strength seemed to possess Sara. 
Her feet felt light; she felt that she could go 
on for hours. 

More than one person turned to look at her 
erect figure, her head with its curling white 
hair under the best bonnet held high, and her 
black eyes snapping. Angie glanced at her 
wonderingly. 

**How would you like to go into one of these 
fine houses?’’ Sara asked, airily. ‘‘I’ll take 
you.” 

‘*‘Mrs. Becket, you couldn’t!’’ 

**Yes, I could. I’m going to take you with 
me to see one of my friends. She boarded 
with me when we were on the farm, a dozen 
years ago. I guess she'll be glad to see me. 
I’ve never been there before. I’ve never had 
everything all at once to go in, that’s the truth. 
If I had a decent bonnet, I didn’t have gloves, 
and when I had my gloves, my shoes were 
down at heel, and when I got my shoes, my 
hat was molting. I guess there are lots of 
friends kept apart by clothes—sometimes they 
put it off too long! To-day I feel just like 
myself, no matter what my clothes are. I’ll 
make sure of seeing Mrs. Schénberg to-day. 
It’s the marble house on the corner.’’ 

**Goodness, it’s so grand! And there’s an 
awning out. We can’t go in there,’’ objected 
Angie, helplessly. 

“Tt’s either a reception or a wedding, and 
all kinds of people go to a wedding. Ask the 
policeman. Yes, it is a wedding. Come on, 
Angie.’’ 

‘“*O Mrs. Becket! Mrs. Becket!’’ wailed 
Angie, following, however, after one desperate 
impulse to flight. 


There were gorgeous people alighting from a | ness. 


carriage behind them, and ahead, long silken 
trains were trailing through the doorway. Now 
they were inside the door. Angie always re- 
membered that moment of agony. A man at 
the entrance to the crowded white-and-gold 
rose - banked drawing-room was announcing 
names in stentorian tones. 

‘*‘What name?’’ he asked Sara, and ‘‘Mrs. 
Becket and Miss Plummer !’’ went echoing down 
the room as they pushed their way through the 
press toward a stout, gray-haired lady in blue 
velvet. ; 

‘*T guess you don’t remember me, Mrs. 
Schénberg,’’ said Sara, with a twinkle in her 








eye; and the next moment, to 
Angie’s amazement, she was 
clasped in the resplendent Mrs. 
Schénberg’s arms. 

“It iss Mrs. Becket! Where 
iss my husband? Adolf! Adolf! 
Come here! It iss Mrs. Becket! 
That iss right, embrace her! Oh, 
the grand surprise! It iss twelf 
year since I haf seen you, but you 
haf not change at all. No, but 
you haf so long moved your address 
we could not you find. And that you should 
come on such a day—our Elsa’s wedding-day. 
Ah!’’ She turned to the people near her: 

*‘Ah, if it had not been for this liebe Mrs. 
Becket, there would haf been no Elsa now and 
no marritch! It was the summer we stay at 
her house, and Elsa she tumble in the lake 
when Adolf and I were off driving, and the 
doctor, he pull down his sleefes, and he say, 
‘She drown, dead. No more use workin’ ofer 
her,’ and this Mrs. Becket, she say, ‘No! 
Nefer shall that child be dead when her parents 
return!’ And she sving her by the heel, she 
stan’ her on the head—and our Elsa live!’’ 
Mrs. Schénberg was weeping, with her arms 
round Sara. ‘‘ Forgif my English, so bad 
already yet! Your friend, she is welcome. 
Adolf, embrace this Mrs. Becket, lead her to 
our Elsa !’’ 

‘They had everything to eat from A to 
izzard,”’ said Sara, suddenly. 

The old woman and the young woman, 
wrapped in fur, were speeding home through 
the city in an automobile, at Mrs. Schénberg’s 
insistence. 


Sara’s had been a triumphal progress at 
the wedding. Warm German hearts had greeted 
her everywhere as the savior of the bride; 
the bridegroom had kissed her hand! The 
music, the flowers, the lights, the supper, 
the delicious sweets, had been beyond descrip- 
tion. She had her lap full now of bonbons and 
wedding-cake. The streets were twinkling 
with lights, above a silver moon hung high, 
the air was crisp and clear. Best of all, Angie 
was laughing, her voice trilled. 

**You had a good time, didn’t you?’’ said 
Sara. 

“It was fine. And I want to say, you must 
have thought me so queer. I don’t think I’ve 
known all day what I’ve really been doing. 
My mother went to a hospital this week. Oh, 
it’s been dreadful! I telephoned back to the 
house a few minutes ago, and the telegram 
had come, and she’s all right. I thought I 
wouldn’t tell you about it and spoil your day 
with my troubles. You never talk about yours 
—you’re splendid !’’ 

Angie’s arms held her fast, even as Mrs. 
Schénberg’s had done. 

‘*‘Why, Angie!’’ said Sara. ‘‘Why, you poor 
dear, brave child! There, there, don’t you cry 
now.’’ She patted the girl with a deep tender- 


“l’ve had a splendid Thanksgiving, and I’d 
never have had it but for you. Life has such 
a way of surprising us, hasn’t it? We never 
know what we’re going to do or how we’re 
going to do it! But it seems good to think of 
getting home now. I feel as if I couldn’t wait 
to see the dear children and Emmelyn, and hear 
about their day, and put on my old shoes.’’ 

**T don’t know how it is, but you never seem 
really old,’’ said Angie. 

Sara turned a gentle regard upon her over the 
fur robes. ‘‘I believe that if you can only be 
young once, you might as well stay young a 
long time, Angie,’’ she said. 





is not in the stamp albums yet, because, 

like the old stamps the private mail 
and express companies used before the 
federal post-office began to issue them, it is 
of the pioneer variety. But the day may 
come when, like those pioneer stamps, it 
will be worth many times its weight in gold 
to philatelists. 

The Christmas stamp started in Delaware 
three weeks before last Ciftistmas. For some 
years there has been a Christmas stamp in 
Europe, in little Denmark; and as one of 
the smallest kingdoms in Europe began it, 
so one of the smallest states in the Union 
took it up. The Denmark stamp is a gov- 
erhment one, issued by the post-office, and 
with the king’s head on it, and the one word 
Jul, which is Danish for *‘Yule,’’ an old 
Anglo-Saxon word for Christmas. It is 
issued each year at Christmas, for the 
season, and every cent from its sale goes to 
help tuberculosis work in Denmark. It costs 
salf a cent, and sells by the millions, having 
almost doubled its sale each year for the last 
three years. 

The Christmas stamp in America could 
not be a government stamp, for that would 
take a special act of Congress, and might 
overburden an already unmanageable Christ- 
mas delivery. 

It was the Delaware Red Cross that 
undertook it, with the good-will of the postal 
officials—for the Red Cross, being a great 
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national organization, 
with the then Secretary 
of War as its president, 
possessed the confidence of 
the postal service. The Christmas 
stamp was presented to the National 
Red Cross Convention in Washington early 
in December, 1907, was formally approved, 
and was launched in Delaware as soon as 
the delegates reached home again. 

The first issue of the Christmas 
stamp numbered only fifty thousand 
—price, one cent apiece. Delaware 
is a small state, and the project was 
a new one; but in ten days the 
issue was exhausted. 

The drug-stores sold the stamps, 
and the department stores ; the lead- 
ing newspapers sold them in their 
offices; the schools sold them by 
the thousand ; the women’s clubs all over Dela- 
ware indorsed them heartily, and put them on 
sale. 

One hundred thousand more were printed, 
and by that time they overflowed the northern 
border of the little state, and got into the Phila- 
delphia stores and newspapers. The Treasury 
Department granted leave to sell them in the 
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outer corridors of the post- 
Office buildings in Wil- 
mington and Philadelphia. 
Each day the sales mount- 
ed, and two hundred thousand more 
were printed, the presses running 
day and night, for stamps are tedious and diffi- 
cult to print and perforate. 

When Christmas day came, the stamps were 
selling so wildly that it would have 
been impossible for the supply to 
be kept up had the season lasted 
any longer. Nearly four hundred 
thousand Christmas stamps had 
been sold when the committee in 
charge made up its accounts after 
the holidays. 

‘*These stamps do not carry any 
kind of mail, but any kind of mail 
will carry them,’’ had been the 
legend printed on the envelopes holding the 
stamps for sale. Every kind of mail did 
carry them, fast and far, and from all points 
where they went, inquiries came back to the 
Red Cross headquarters in Delaware. 

Men and women wrote from Manitoba and 
Florida, Texas and Maine, to commend the 
idea, and to ask, ‘‘Will there be a Christmas 





stamp next Christmas?’’ This question the 
National Red Cross has answered in the 
affirmative. 

Mr. Howard Pyle has designed the Christ- 
mas stamp for 1908. The Bureau of Engra- 
ving and Printing will print it, and it will 
be obtainable through the Red Cross in each 
state throughout the land. It will not carry 
mail, but can be placed on any letter or 
package, singly or in quantity. It is a 
one-cent stamp, and every cent from its 
sale goes to help the fight against tuber- 
culosis in the state in which the stamp is 
sold. 

Delaware consumptives are now being 
nursed and fed by the proceeds of the Christ- 
mas stamp of 1907. A tuberculosis dispen- 
sary, with a trained nurse and daily free 
supplies of milk and eggs, has been in 
operation since January in Wilmington, and 
many and pathetic have been the cases 
aided and relieved. Sanatorium work is also 
being done for patients from all over the 
state. 

The very spirit of Christmas thus shines 
on over the year, and the little stamp is 
eagerly looked for again. 

When the 1908 issue appears, with its 
sprigs of holly, its red cross, and its holiday 
legend of ‘‘Merry Christmas, Happy New 
Year,’’ it will claim a unique place in 
the great stamp family, and be welcomed 
by all lovers of Christmas as a fitting 
symbol of ‘‘Good-will to men.’’ 



































66 HAT shall we have 
W for Thanksgiving 
dimer ?’”’ was a ques- 
tion which distressed more than one 
household that year. Indeed, it was often a 
question what to have for dinner, supper or 
breakfast on any day. For that was the 
strangely unpropitious, unproductive season of 
1816, quaintly known in local annals as ‘‘1800 
and Froze to Death.’’ 

It was shortly after the close of the War of 
1812 with England. Our country was then 
poor and but little cultivated. There was no 
golden West to send car-loads of wheat and 
corn; no Florida or California to send fruit; 
there were no cars, no railroads. What the 
people of the Eastern States had, they must 
raise for themselves—and that year there were 
no crops. 

Nothing grew, nothing ripened properly. 
Winter lingered even in the lap of May. As 
late as the middle of June there was a heavy 
snow-storm in New England. Frosts occurred 
every fortnight of the season. The seed pota- 
toes, corn and beans, when planted, either rotted 
in the ground, or came up to be killed by the 
frosts. The cold continued through July and 
August. A little barley, still less wheat and 
rye, a few oats, in favorable situations, were 
the only cereals harvested, and these were much 
pinched in the kernel. 

Actual ‘starvation threatened hundreds of 
farmers’ families as this singular summer and 
autumn advanced. The corn-crop, then the 
main staple in the East, was wholly cut off. 
Two and three dollars a bushel—equal to ten 
dollars to-day—were paid for corn that year—by 
those who had the money to purchase it. Many 
of the poorer families subsisted in part on the 
boiled sprouts of raspberry and other shrubs. 
Starving children stole forth into the fields of 
the less indigent farmers by night, and dug 
up the seed potatoes and sprouted corn, to eat 
raw. 

Moreover, there appeared to be little or no 
game in the forest; many roving bears were 
seen, and wolves were bold. All wild animals, 
indeed, behaved abnormally, as if they, too, 
felt that nature was out of joint. The eggs of 
the grouse or partridge failed to hatch; even 
woodchucks were lean and scarce. So of the 
brooding hens at the settlers’ barns; the eggs 
would not hatch, and the hens, too, it is said, 
gave up laying eggs, perhaps from lack of food. 
Even the song-birds fell into the ‘‘dumps’’ and 
neglected to rear young. 

The dreary, fruitless autumn drew on; and 
Thanksgiving day bade fair to be such a hollow 
mockery that in several states the governors did 
not issue proclamations. 

Maine at that time was a part of the State of 
Massachusetts. My impression is that the 
governor appointed November 28th as Thanks- 
giving day, but Iam not sure. It is likely that 
not much unction attended the announcement. 
The notices of it did not reach many localities 
in Maine. In the neighborhood where my 
grandparents lived, in Oxford County, nothing 
was heard of it; but at a schoolhouse meeting, 
on November 2ist, our nearest neighbor, Jonas 
Edwards, made a motion ‘‘that the people of 
the place keep the 28th of the month as Thanks- 
giving day—the best they could.’’ 

The motion prevailed; and then the poor 
housewives began to ask the question, ‘‘What 
shall we have for Thanksgiving dinner?’’ At 
our house it is still remembered that one of my 
young great-uncles cried in reply, ‘‘Oh, if we 
could only have a good big johnny-cake!’’ 

And it was either that very night, or the 
night after, that the exciting news came of the 
arrival of a ship-load of corn at Bath and 
Brunswick. 

At Brunswick, seat of the then infant Bow- 
doin College, Freeport, Topsham, and other 
towns near the coast of Maine, where the people 
were interested in maritime ventures, it had 
become known that a surplus of corn was raised 
in Cuba, and could be purchased at a fair price. 
An old schooner, commanded by one Capt. 
John Simmons, was fitted out to sail for a cargo 
of the precious cereal. For three months not a 
word was heard from schooner or skipper. 

Captain Simmons had purchased corn, how- 


ever, and loaded his crazy old craft full to the | 
and then—the trees standing thick in front of 


deck with it. Heavy weather and head winds 
held him back on his voyage home. Water got 
to the corn, and some of it swelled to such an 
extent that the old schooner was like to burst. 
But it got in at last, early in November, with 
three thousand bushels of this West Indian 
corn. 

How the news of this argosy flew even to 
towns a day’s journey up from the coast! 

A great hunger for corn-cake swept through 
that part of the state; and in our own little 
neighborhood a searching canvass of the re- 
sources of the five log farmhouses followed. As 
a result of it, young Jonathan Edwards and 
my then equally youthful Great-U ncle Nathaniel 
set off the next day to drive to Brunswick with 
a span of old white horses, hitched in a farm 
wagon without springs, carrying four rather 
poor sheep, four bushels of barley, and fifteen 
pounds of wool, which they hoped to exchange 
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of it all there were three large bagfuls of hay | 
for the horses. The boys also took an ax and | 


an old flint-lock gun; for much of the way was 
then through forest. 

It was a long day’s drive for horses in poor 
condition, but they reached Brunswick that 
night. There, however, they found the cargo 
of corn so nearly sold out, or bartered away, 
that they were able to get but three bushels to 
bring home. 

The corn was reckoned at nine dollars, the 
four sheep at only six dollars; and it had been 
difficult ‘‘dickering’’ the fifteen pounds of wool 
and the two bushels of barley as worth three 
dollars more. The extra two bushels of barley 
went for their keep overnight. Such was prod- 
uce exchange in 1816. 

The next morning they started for home, 
lightly loaded with their dearly bought corn. 
Their route lay along the Androscoggin River, 
and they had got as far on their way as the 
present factory town of Auburn, where the 
Little Androscoggin flows into the larger river 
of the same name, when they had an adventure 
which resulted in very materially in- 
creasing the weight of their load. 

It was a raw, cloudy day, and had 
begun ‘‘to spit snow’’; and as it drew 
toward noon, they stopped beside the 
road at a place where a large pine and 
several birches leaned out from the 
brink of the deep gorge through which 
the Little Androscoggin flows to join 
the larger stream. Here they fed their 
horses on the last of the three bagfuls 
of hay, but had nothing to cook or eat 
in the way of food themselves. The 
weather was chilly, and my young 
Great-Uncle Nathaniel said to Jona- 
than: 

“If you will get some dry birch 
bark, I will flash the pan.. We will 
kindle a fire and warm up.’’ 

Jonathan brought the bark, and 
meanwhile Nathaniel drew the charge 
from the old ‘‘Queen’s arm,’’ then 
ignited some powder in the pan with 
the flintlock, and started a blaze going. 

The blaze, however, had soon to be 
fed with dry fuel, and noticing a dead 
fir top lying on the ground a few steps 
away, Jonathan took the ax and ran to 
break it up; and the ax-strokes among 
the dry stuff made a considerable crack- 
ling. 

Throwing down the ax at last, Jona- 
than gathered up a large armful of the 
dry branches, and had turned to the fire, 
when they both heard a strange sound, 
like a deep grunt, not far away, fol- 
lowed by sharp crashes of the brush 
down in the basin. 

‘*What’s that?’’ Nathaniel ex- 
claimed. ‘‘It’s a bear, I guess,’’ and 
he snatched up the empty gun to reload 
it. Jonathan, too, threw down his 
armful of boughs and turned back to get the ax. 

Before they could do either, however, the 
strange grunts and crashes came nearer, and a 
moment later a pair of broad antlers and a 
huge black head appeared, coming up from the 
gorge. 

At sight of the snorting beast, Jonathan 
turned suddenly. ‘‘It’s a moose, Nat!’’ he 
cried. ‘‘A big bull moose! Shoothim! Shoot 
him !’? 

Nat was making frantic efforts, but the gun 
was not reloaded. Recharging an old ‘‘Queen’s 
arm’’ was a work of time. 

Fortunately for the boys, the attention of the 
moose was fully fixed on the horses. With 
another furious snort, it gained the top of the 
bank and bounded toward where they stood 
hitched, chewing their hay. 

The tired white horses looked up suddenly 
from their hay, and perceiving this black ap- 
parition of the forest, snorted and tugged at 
their halters. 

With a frightful bellow, half-squeal, half- 
roar, the moose rose twelve feet tall on his 
hind legs, and rushed at the one hitched nearest. 
The horse broke its halter, ran headlong against 
its mate, recoiled, bumped into a tree trunk, 


it—backed over the bank and went out of sight 
down the bluff, the moose bounding after it, 
still bellowing hoarsely. 

The other horse had also broken its halter 
and ran off, while the two boys stood amazed 
and alarmed at this tremendous exhibition of 
animal ferocity. 

‘‘Nat! Nat! He will kill that horse!’ Jona- 
than exclaimed, and they both ran to lopk over 
the bank. Horse and moose were now down 
near the water, where the river ran deep and 
swift under the steep bank, the horse trying 
vainly to escape through the tangled alder 
brush, the moose savagely pursuing. 

The sight roused the boys to save their 
horse. Ax in hand, Jonathan ran and slid 
down the bluff side, catching hold of trees and 
bushes as he did so, to keep from going quite 
into the river. Nat followed him, with the 


for five bushels of that precious corn. On top | gun which he had hastily primed. Both horse 


alder clumps. 

“Shoot him, shoot him!’’ Jonathan shouted. 
‘*‘Why don’t you fire? 
gun !’’ 


to shoot an animal, even a large one, in rapid 


something constantly gets in the way. 
animals were now tearing along the brink of 


up the next, plunging on. As often as Nat 
tried to steady himself on the steep side of the 


the bushes. Moreover, the boys had to run 


Nat could not shoot with certainty, and Jona- 
than grew wild over the delay. 

“Shoot him yourself, then!’’ Nat retorted, 
panting. 

Jonathan snatched the gun and dashed for- 





after. 
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WITH A FRIGHTFUL BELLOW, HALF -SQUEAL, HALF-ROAR, THE 
MOOSE ROSE TWELVE FEET TALL ON HIS HIND LEGS. 


barely keeping pace with the animals. 
than experienced quite as much difficulty in 
getting a shot as Nat had done. 

At last he aimed and snapped—and the gun 
did not go off. 

‘*You never primed it!’’ he exclaimed, indig- 
nantly. Nat thought that he had done so, but 
was not wholly certain; and feeling that he 
must do his part somehow, he now dashed past 
Jonathan, and running on, attempted to head 
the horse off at a little gully down the bank, to 
which they had now come. It was a brushy 
place. He fell headlong into it himself, and 
rolled down, still grasping hard at the ax. He 
was close upon the horse now, within a few 
yards of the water, and looking up, he saw the 
moose’s head among the alder brush. The 
creature appeared to be staring at him, and 
regaining his feet, much excited, Nat threw 
the ax with all his strength at the movuse’s 
head. 

By chance rather than skill, the poll of the 
ax struck the animal just above its eyes, at the 
root of its antlers. It staggered, holding its 
head to one side a moment, as if half-stunned 
or in pain. Then, recovering, it snorted, and 
with a bound through the brush, jumped into 
the stream, and either swam or waded across 
to the low, sandy bank on the other side. There 
it stood, still shaking its head. 

Jonathan had caught up with Nat by this 
time, and they both stood watching the moose 
for some moments, hoping that the mad animal 
had now had enough of the fracas and would 
go his way. The horse was in the brush of 
the little gully, sticking fast there, or tired out 
by its exertions; and they now began consider- 
ing how they could best extricate it and get it 
back up the bluff. 

Just then, however, their other horse neighed 
long and shrill from the top of the bank, calling 
to its mate. The frightened horse beside them 
neighed back in reply. 

These equine salutations produced an unex- 
pected result. Another hoarse snort and a 
splash of the water was the response from 
across the stream. 

‘*He’s coming again!’ exclaimed Jonathan. 





and moose were now thrashing amidst the | quick, if you’ ve got it!’’ 
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Oh, let me have that | 
| bluff. 
It is not as easy as an onlooker often thinks | 





bluff for a shot, either the horse was in the | 
way or both animals were wholly concealed by | 
| side. 
fast through the brush to keep them in sight. | threw it with all his might. 


ward, Nat picking up the ax and following | 
On they ran for several hundred yards, | hind the animal, Nat now attempted to deal a 














**Have you got the powder- 
horn, Nat? Give it to me, 
Nathaniel 


bank, but had dropped it there, or lost it out 
of his pocket in his scramble down the 


There was no time to search for it. The 
moose was plunging through the narrow stream, 


motion, particularly among trees and brush ; | and a moment later sprang ashore and came 
Both | bounding up the gully, toward the horse. 


The boys shouted, to frighten him off. The 


the deep stream, stumbling headlong one second, | crazy creature appeared neither to hear nor heed. 


Jonathan hastily took refuge behind a rock; 
Nat jumped to cover of a tree trunk. 

In his rush at the horse, the moose passed close 
tothem. Again Nat hurled the ax at the animal’s 
Jonathan, snatching up a heavy stone, 
The horse, too, 
wheeling in the narrow bed of the gully, kicked 
spitefully, lashing out its iron-shod hoofs again 
and again, planting them hard on the moose’s 
front. 

For some moments this singular combat raged 
there. Recovering the ax and coming up be- 


blow. The moose wheeled, however, 
as if struck by sudden panic, and 
went clear over Nat, who was thrown 
headlong and slid down into the 
water. 

The moose bounded clear over him, 
and again went splashing through 
the Little Androscoggin to the other 
side, where it turned as before, sha- 
king its antlers and rending the brush 
with them. 

Nathaniel had caught hold of a 
bush, and thus saved himself from 
going fully into the swift current. 
Jonathan helped him get out, and 
the two young fellows stared at each 
other. The encounter had given them 
proof of the mad strength and energy 
of the moose. 

“Oh, if we could only find that 
powder-horn somewhere !’’ Jonathan 
exclaimed. 

The horse up on the bluff sent 
forth again its shrill neigh, to which 
the one beside them responded. 

And just as before, the moose, 
with an awful bellow, came plunging 
through the little river and bounding 
up the gully. 

‘*My soul! Here he comes again !’’ 
Jonathan fairly yelled. ‘‘Get out o’ 
the way !’’ 

And Nat got out of the way as 
quickly as possible, taking refuge 
behind the same rock in the side 
of the gully. 

Again the place resounded to a 
frightful medley of squeals, bellow- 
ings and crashes in the brush. This 
time Jonathan had caught up the 
ax, and approaching the furious mélée 
of whirling hoofs and gnashing teeth 


Jona-| from one side, attempted to get in a blow. 
| 
In 


their wild movements the enraged ani- 
mais nearly ran over him, but he struck and 
stumbled. 

The blow missed the moose’s head, but fell 
on the animal’s fore leg, just below the knee, 
and broke the bone. The moose reared, and 
wheeling on its hind legs, plunged down the 
gully, falling partly into the river, much as 
Nat had done. 

A dozen times it now struggled to get up, 
almost succeeding, but fell back each time. 
With the ardor of battle still glowing in him, 
Jonathan rushed forward with the ax, and 
finally managed to deal the moose a death-blow. 
With a knife they then bled it, and stood by, 
triumphant. 

‘*We’ve muttoned him! We've muttoned 
him!’ Nat shouted. ‘‘But I never had such 
a fight as that before !’’ 

The horse, as it proved, was not seriously 
injured; but they were obliged to cut away the 
alder brush in the gully to get the animal back 
up the bluff, and were occupied for fully an 
hour doing so. 

The body of the moose was a huge one; it 
must have weighed fully fourteen hundred 
pounds. The boys could no more have moved 
it than they could move a mountain. More- 
over, it was now beginning to snow fine and 
fast. 

Jonathan had a fairly good knife, however, 
and by using the ax, they succeeded in rudely 
butchering the carcass and dismembering it. 
Even then the quarters were so heavy that 
their full strength was required to drag them 
up the bluff and load them into the wagon. 
The head, with the broad, branching antlers, 
was all that they could lift to the top of their 
now bulky load. 

The task had taken till past four o’clock of 
that stormy November afternoon. Twilight 
was upon them, the wintry twilight of a snow- 
storm, before they made a start; and it was 
long past midnight when they finally plodded 
home. 

There were corn-cake and moose venison for 
Thanksgiving dinner. 
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A WEARY week passed without tidings of 





pa 


the castaways of the Restless. Arthur 

Cochran’s mother lost heart, and re- 
fused to be comforted. She seemed to be 
letting go her hold on life; and her husband, 
as if seeking to atone for the years in which he 
had allowed his worldly interests to absorb his 
time and thought, was seldom away from her. 
His devotion was tender and whole-hearted. 
The visit of the Bracewell household had been 
postponed. Mrs. Cochran was too ill to leave 
her room, and even David had to be denied the 
pleasure of seeing her again, much as she longed 
to talk to him about her son. 

The week of shore leave ended, and David 
said good-by to Margaret and Captain John 
in the tiny flat, and posted off to Philadelphia 
to report on board the Roanoke. He was glad 
beyond measure to learn that Captain Thrasher 
had been cleared of all blame for the 
collision, and would stay in his command. 
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tidings. Either Arthur had been saved or he 
had not; but apparently the father was waiting 
for more information. When David jumped 
from the car in the Jersey City station, he was 
surprised to see Mr. Cochran waiting for him, 
with every sign of impatient haste. 

‘Come along, youngster!’’ he called. ‘‘I 
have a tug with steam up right here by the 
ferry dock.’’ 

He grasped David’s arm and they charged 
pell-mell through the crowd. Mr. Cochran had 
no breath to spare until they had scrambled 
from the string-piece of the pier to the deck of 
a seagoing tug, the escape-valve of which was 
roaring in a cloud of steam. Orders were 
shouted, a bell clanged, another jingled, and 
the tug was racing down the North River 
toward the bay. 





“Mrs. Cochran was not strong enough to 
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‘*It was vat you call a tight squ 
explained David’s faithful shipmate, the 
boatswain. ‘‘ They tells me the board 
asks the old man why don’t he get out 
and push the iceberg to one side, or some 
such foolishness. But he proves he was 
usin’ all proper care, and they can’t give 
him the sack, eh? Mr. Cochran, the 
money-bags vat we picked up, he vas 
very mad mit our old man at first, but 
he cool down by and by and see vat a 
idiot he is. And he gets some gratitude 





under his belt and puts in a word for 
the old man, It?ink. Stanley P. Cochran 
is very strong mit the company.”’ 

So Mr. Cochran had gone out of his way 
to befriend the captain of the Roanoke, 
reflected David. It showed that the man 
had a sense of fair play and square deal- 
ing if his eyes were once opened. If 
there were only some way to enlist this 
powerful interest in Captain John’s be- 
half without making it seem like asking 
charity! If Arthur should be saved from 
the sea, the way might be found. 

The master of the Pilgrim was grow- 
ing old before his time while he ate out 
his heart in vain hopes. He was proud 
and independent, and David knew he 
would starve sooner than crowd another 
man out of his berth. While in New 
York David had taken pains to learn that 
none of the ships in the employ of Mr. 
Cochran’s corporation were without masters, 
and for the present he could see no help in that 
quarter. 

One week followed another, and David found 
no chance to go to New York again. Margaret 
wrote: 

‘*Mrs. Cochran sent for me yesterday. Grand- 
father took me up, and was going to sit on the 
front steps and wait, but the servants took him 
in tow and he was invited up-stairs with me. 
She was very sweet and lovely, but so sad- 
looking. And she wanted to know if I would 
show her how to make an apple pie. There 
are at least twenty servants in their crew, Davy, 
and imagine me making apple pies in that 
house! What makes such very rich people 
seem so dreadfully lonesome? She explained 
that Arthur’s boy friends were all out of town, 
and that he didn’t have many, anyhow. 

‘*They have sense enough to know that you 
are a wonderful big brother, which is why I 
like them. Grandfather told her all sorts of 
cheerful yarns about people who were not heard 
of at sea for weeks and weeks, and then came 
into port all safe and smiling. She seemed to 
have faith in that simple, quiet way of his when 
he leans forward and looks you straight in the 
eyes as he talks. She asked him had he given 
up going to sea, and he told her yes. And 1 
spoke right up as bold as anything: 

‘***Tt isn’t because he wants to, but because 
sailing-ships are so scarce. He never would 
have anything to do with steam.’ 

‘*She did not quite understand, but he stopped 
me before I could tell her any more. I am 
sending a box of apple pies by express. I made 
them myself, and one of them is specially for 
the bos’n, with his initials on the crust. Mr. 
Becket says I ought to have put on, ‘For a 
Dutch Humbug.’ ”’ 

David duly delivered the pie and Mr. Becket’s 
message, and was thanked for the one and cuffed 
for the other. 

The Roanoke was almost ready for sea a 
few days later when a telegram came aboard 
for David. It was from Mr. Cochran, and said 
no more than: 

‘*There may be good news for us. 
tell yet. Try to come at once.’’ 

David showed the message to the chief officer, 
who advised him to take it to Captain Thrasher. 
That personage said at once: 

“Jump right along with you. Give Mr. 
Cochran my best regards and tell him to send 
you back as soon as he can.’’ 

On the train bound for New York David 
tried to fathom the meaning of the uncertain 
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crowded a good thirteen knots out of her. The 
Navesink Highlands became vague and misty 
over her stern, and still her course was held 
toward the east-southeast. 

“The Sea Witch ought to be showing us 
her royals before long,’’ said the skipper. 

He had no more than spoken when the mate 
shouted, ‘‘There she is, right to the minute! 
A point off the port bow !’’ 

Swiftly the white patch crept above the hori- 
zon; sail by sail the gleaming canvas of the 
Sea Witch lifted fair and graceful, until her 
black hull was visible as a mere dot beneath 
the immense sweep of her snowy wings. David 
had been at sea for more than a year without 
seeing such a noble sight as this. When they 
had run close enough to make out the Stars and 
Stripes whipping from the mizzen of the Sea 
Witch, he drew a long breath. Now he began 
to understand what the sea and its ships meant 
to Capt. John Bracewell, shipmaster of the 
old school. 

Mr. Cochran had no eyes for the rare beauty 
of the Sea Witch under full sail. He was 
leaning far out of his window, imploring the 
captain of the tug to make more speed. When 
the two vessels were half a mile apart, a string 
of signal bunting soared to the masthead of the 
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come !’’ panted her husband, as he mopped his 
face. ‘‘And we may be disappointed, after all. 
I can’t stand much more of a strain myself. 
But we shall know in three or four hours, I 
hope.”’ 

‘*‘What — why — how do you know, sir?’’ 
stammered David, whose head felt dazed by Mr. 
Cochran’s unexplained proceeding. 

“Only that a tramp steamer arriving this 
morning reported being signaled by a sailing- 
ship, the Sea Witch, that she had on board 
part of the crew of a yacht. It was blowing 
hard when the vessels sighted each other, and 
the captain of the tramp could not read the flags 
distinctly.’’ 

‘*But where was the Sea Witch when sighted 
and whither bound ?”’ 

‘*Liverpool to New York—a hundred and fifty 
miles out twenty-four hours ago. The wind 
has shifted to fair for her since midnight, and 
she will be in sight of Sandy Hook before 
dark.’’ 

“‘Of course Arthur is aboard!’’ cried David, 
with buoyant faith. 

The father said nothing. Perhaps he was 
thinking of the sufferings which had killed so 
many strong men adrift in open boats. And 
this boy of his was a weakling, used to the 
constant care and luxury which wealth had 
lavished on him. 

David tried to rouse him from his reflections 
by saying: 

‘*The Sea Witch is the finest and smartest 
ship of her class afloat, sir. She’s. the largest 
four-masted sailing-ship that flies the American 
flag. I’d give a lot to see her.’’ 

“T own some kind of a fleet in my sugar 
business,’’ replied Mr. Cochran, ‘‘but I haven’t 
paid much attention to them. Don’t believe I 
ever laid eyes on one of them, and I don’t recall 
hearing of the Sea Witch.’’ 

‘* Almost four thousand tons and sailing mostly 
to the Orient with case oil,’’ added David. ‘‘I 
know a man that was in her.’’ 

The tug churned her way through the Nar- 
rows and lifted her bow to the swell of the bay. 
Mr. Cochran had become lost in his own 
thoughts as he stared from a wheel-house win- 
dow, while David ‘‘swapped’’ briny ‘‘yarns’’ 
with the mate. 

“*The Sea Witch was spoken three hundred 
miles out a week ago,’’ said the mate. ‘‘Then 


she was blown to sea, and now she’s piling in 
fast again, with the wind exactly where she 
wants it.’’ 





The green sea opened ahead, and the tug 
| Plunged her guard-rail under as her skipper 





tug, announcing, ‘‘Wish to speak you. Most 
important. ’’ 

After a little interval the Sea Witch signaled 
back : 

**Can’t stop. What is your business?’’ 

‘Oh, quit that foolishness!’’ groaned Mr. 
Cochran, wringing his hands. ‘‘Run alongside 
and speak her as soon as you can.’’ 

The tug swept round in a foaming are, and 
came up on the lee side of the four-master, 
which was surging home like a race-horse. A 
long line of heads bobbed above the bulwark in 
the waist of the Sea Witch, and presently a 
slim figure danced up the poop-ladder and 
climbed on top of the cabin. 

‘*That looks like him,’ cried Mr. Cochran, 
**but he was never as frisky as that in all his 
life !’” 

But David exclaimed: 

“Of course it’s Arthur! 
out as plain as daylight.’’ 

The tug sheered closer and closer at top speed, 
but she was rapidly dropping astern of the flying 
ship. The agile figure on the cabin roof caught 
up a speaking-trumpet, and piped shrilly : 

‘‘Daddy, ahoy! How’s mother ?’’ 

The father scrambled on deck and bawled, 
with arms outstretched : 

*fAll well! Are all hands with you?’’ 

‘*There they are in the waist. Anybody lost 
of your company ?”’ 

‘‘No, thank God! Here’s a youngster who 
can tell you all about that end of it.’’ 

Arthur failed to recognize at long range the 
Roanoke cadet whom he had last seen in bed 
with a bandaged head. David shouted a wel- 
come, but it was lost in the stentorian roar of 
the captain of the Sea Witch: 

“T’ll lay my main-yard aback and put your 
lad aboard, Mr. Cochran! I wouldn’t do it for 
anybody else but his father !’’ 

The tug dropped farther astern, and the 
towering square-rigger began to slacken her 
rushing speed as her mighty yards were swung 
round. Then, as she lay at rest, a rope ladder 
was dropped overside, and young Arthur Coch- 
ran swarmed down it as if he had been the pet 
monkey saved from the yacht. A boat from 
the tug was waiting, and Mr. Cochran, rising 
in the stern-sheets, fairly grabbed the boy in 
his arms and hugged him like a bear. Arthur 
struggled to get his breath, and sputtered: 

‘*Tell the Restless crew you’re glad to see 
them, father. They were mighty good to 
me!’? 

**T aman unfeeling brute, but I couldn’t think 
of anything else than getting my hands on you. 


I can make him 








Sea Witch, ahoy! A glad welcome home to 
the Restless captain and his men! Report at 
my office on landing, and you won’t be sorry 
that you sailed with me.”’ 

As soon as they were aboard the tug, Mr. 
Cochran began to take stock of his son and heir. 
Instead of the wasted invalid he had dreaded 
to find, this survivor was tanned, clear-eyed and 
vigorous. 

‘*What kind of a miracle has happened to 
you?”? he asked. ‘‘Your mother won’t know 
you.”’ 

‘*Plain food and hard work, I guess,’’ grinned 
Arthur. ‘‘We were adrift four days, and I got 
a razor edge on my appetite. Three weeks 
aboard the Sea Witch did the rest. The cap- 
tain said I’d been coddled to death as soon as 
he found out who I was, and he kept me busy. 
Why, I helped reef the foretopgallantsail last 
night !’’ 

Mr. Cochran glanced up at the dizzy yards of 
the Sea Witch and shuddered. Then Arthur 
found time to stare hard at David, who was 
tactfully keeping in the background. 


**Well, well! It’s you, is it?’’ shouted 
Arthur. ‘‘This is better luck than I counted 
on. So you two have made it up? Fine! 


I suppose you picked him up at sea, David. 
Rescuing people seems to be one of your 
steady habits.’’ 

**You have guessed right,’’ laughed 
David. ‘There was more than one sunny 
side to the loss of the Restless. It’s an 
ill wind that blows nobody good.’’ 

While the tug sped toward Sandy Hook, 
Mr. Cochran and his boy sat in the skip- 
per’s little room abaft the wheel-house 
and talked to their hearts’ content. David 
was wise enough to leave them alone, and 
with peace in his heart he gazed at the 
Sea Witch, which, scorning a tug, was 
driving astern of them. The signal-station 
at Sandy Hook was told to telegraph the 
good news ahead, and long before they 
landed, newsboys were crying, ‘‘Evening 
extras !’’ with the return of Stanley P. 
Cochran’s son emblazoned in head-lines of 
blue and red. 

David would have said good-by at the 
wharf, but Arthur stoutly refused to let 
him go. 

‘I haven’t had a chance to see you 
more than a minute!’’ exclaimed the jubi- 
lant castaway. ‘‘Hang your old ship! 
Let her wait. Father will wire the cap- 
tain for you.’’ 

‘*You don’t know Captain Stephen 
Thrasher,”’ said his father. ‘‘I tried to 
buy him and his ship once. He has 
asked me to send David back as soon as 
possible, and he meant exactly what he 
said. I have learned to let seafaring 
people have their own way. They are a 

terribly obstinate lot,’’ and he winked comically 

at David. 

No longer afraid of Mr. Cochran’s wrath, 
David said, ‘‘I must catch the next train, sir. 
Give my love to Mrs. Cochran, please, and the 
Bracewells, if you happen to see them.’’ 

‘‘Why, bless me!’’ declared Mr. Cochran. 
**Have you come to New York without a chance 
to see the Bracewells? That’sabsurd. It was 
very selfish of me to kidnap you, I’m sure, but 
there was no one else I wanted to take out to 
meet the Sea Witch.’’ 

‘Never mind. I can write them before I 
sail,’’? and with this David set off for the ferry 
at a smart trot. When he reported aboard the 
Roanoke in the evening, Captain Thrasher 
was just going ashore. 

‘*What news?”’ hehaltedtoask. ‘‘AlIl hands 
safe and in port? Well, well, I am very thank- 
ful to hear it. What ship found them? The 
Sea Witch! Why, I know her master well. 
Dried-up little man with a white goatee ?’’ 

This described the man who had shouted 
orders from the quarter-deck of the Sea Witch, 
and David meekly answered, ‘‘Yes, sir.’’ 

**Seventy if he is a day, and tough as a pine- 
knot,’’ concluded Captain Thrasher. ‘‘He was 
master of a ship when I first went to sea.’’ 

Before David turned in, he wrote to Margaret, 
and in his letter said: 

‘You never saw such a beautiful ship in 
your life as the Sea Witch. Be sure to take 
Captain John down to see her when she docks. 
If there were only really and truly fairies, or if 
I had a magic wand, I would wave it round 
Mr. Cochran’s head, and ask him to buy the 
Sea Witch and put Captain John in her. She 
almost makes me wish I had not gone into 
steam.’’ 

The Roanoke was almost ready to proceed 
straight to Southampton for a thorough over- 
hauling after the patchwork repairs made to 
enable her to cross the Atlantic in safety. There 
was no excitement about this kind of a departure, 
and on the morning of sailing her empty decks 
made David feel a little homesick. He was 
sent ashore with a bundle of the captain’s fare- 
well letters, and on his way back dodged a cab 
which was careering down to the wharf in 
runaway fashion. A volley of ‘‘Whoas!’’ and 
‘‘Hullos!’’ came from inside; and wheeling 
about, David saw the head of Arthur Cochran 
poked out of the window. 

‘*Ahoy, there!’ he shouted, pushing open 
the door, and alighting fairly on top of David 
before the driver could pull up his sweating 
steed. ‘‘Father came over on business, and I 





























coaxed him into letting me come along on the | 


| 


chance of seeing you.’’ 

**Come aboard!’’ said David, joyfully. 
‘*We’re ready to cast off, but there will be a 
few minutes to spare, I guess. You don’t look 
like a shipwrecked sailor, not a little bit.’’ 

‘**T have met these friends of yours,’’ confided 
Arthur, as they hurried up the gangway, ‘‘and 
they are bully, aren’t they? Mother dotes on 
the little girl, and Captain Bracewell is a 
copper-fastened, Al, old-time Yankee sailor 
that you read about in books. He is a brick, a 
whole ton of ’em.’’ 

The praise of Margaret made David wince a 
trifle in spite of himself. Jealousy had never 
invaded his feelings toward the ‘‘little sister.’’ 
He wanted Arthur to like the Bracewells, but 
it was not easy to think of sharing their affec- 
tion. Beating down this ungenerous emotion 
with a very manly spirit, David cordially 


‘*They are the salt of the earth, Arthur, and 
I am mighty glad you like them. They worried 
themselves almost sick about you. What about 
Mr. Becket? Have you met him?’”’ 

**He looked me up yesterday, and was so full 
of mystery that I couldn’t make head or tail of 
him. He got almost to the point of telling me 
something, and then he sheered off on another 
tack, rubbed his red head, sighed, looked out of 
the window, and muttered something about 
guessing he’d have to see you first.’’ 

‘*Was it anything about Captain Bracewell ?’’ 

‘*He never got that far. He seemed to be in 
the last stages of buck-fever or acute rattles. 
But he doesn’t look like a timid man.’’ 

David was called forward, and while Arthur 
kicked his heels on a bench by the gangway, 
Captain Thrasher came along on his way to 
the bridge. 

‘“‘My father, Mr. Cochran, sends you his 
warmest regards,’’ said Arthur, ‘‘and wishes 
you a luckier voyage than the last.’’ 

‘*So you are the young nine days’ wonder, 











are you? 
you.”’ 


‘*That’s what everybody says, captain, and lit to their folks. 


You look as if sea life agreed with | and they can gamble it away, or save it and 
| bring it up to Snow Bird to the bank, or mail 


You can’t tell. I wouldn’t 


I am trying to persuade mother to let me go for | want to hand over this mail-sack here to any 
a long voyage. My, but I should like to go out | gentleman out on the road just because it 


in the Sea Witch to Japan!’’ 

‘*No finer vessel afloat,’? said Captain 
Thrasher. 
commands her? Bad-tempered as ever ?’’ 

‘*He is pretty violent,’’ smiled Arthur. ‘‘But 
he is done with the sea. This was his last 
voyage. He told me he was going home to 
Maine as quick as the Lord would let him, and 
raise potatoes and cabbages. He has been at 
sea fifty-seven years.’’ 

‘*Who will take her out ?’’ 

‘“l’he mate expects to get her, sir; but he is 


‘“‘How is that old barnacle that | 





|mightn’t amount to much. Supposing it’ was 
just letters? A boy that writes to his ma in 
the old country doesn’t want to have her 
miss it, even if there isn’t any money along 
with it.’’ 

Half-way to the bridge, beyond the long point 
of bench-land which they had crossed since 
leaving Broken Pine, the old man drew rein 
with a grunt of displeasure. 

** Something wrong with the harness out 
there,’’ hesaid. ‘‘It’s that off mare—the brown 
one. She’s more trouble than she’s worth! 


a wooden-headed Norwegian, with a thirst for | She’d like to get her foot over the tongue and 


rum. I didn’t take to him at all.’’ 


| make a picnic for us right here. 


Whoa, Billy ! 


‘*Too bad to see such a man in command of | You take these.’’ 


the finest Yankee ship afloat,’’ was Captain | 
Thrasher’s comment, as he went on his way. 


Fifteen minutes passed, and David had not | | Pretty nearly too stiff for stage-driving. 


He handed the reins to Maggie, and climbed 
down, groaning that his joints were getting 
Maggie 


returned. It was like hunting a needle in a | | leaned back, snug and warm under the buffalo- 
haystack to look for him, and Arthur fidgeted | robe, watching the dusk settle along the foot- 
where he was until the deck officer warned him | hills. Suddenly a plunging of the horses and 
that it was time to go ashore. Then David a sharp exclamation from the old man arrested 
came running aft just as the Roanoke blew a ' her attention. 


long blast to let all hands know she was ready | 
to cast off. 

“‘T had to tally a lot of stores that just came 
aboard for the paint-room!’’ panted David. 
‘Tt is a shame that I can’t hear all about what 
happened to you at sea. But I’ll be back ina 
few wee! 

Arthur shouted his farewells as he ran to the 
wharf, while David said to himself with sor- 
rowful countenance : 

‘*And I never got in a word for Captain 
John.’’ 

He would have been more regretful could he 
have overheard the news about the command of 
the Sea Witch as told to Captain Thrasher. 


TO BE CONTINUED. 


THE SNOW BIRD STAGE 





Maggie Connoran to the youngest 

Rosenberg, whose ardor was urging 
him dangerously near the stage-coach. ‘‘ Albert, 
you may hold my grip until I’m safe up; and, 
Frederika, you watch Tiger and see he doesn’t 
snap.’’ 

Tiger, a fat puppy whose guileless face belied 
his name, whined piteously in Frederika’s 
fat arms as Maggie mounted to the box. 
Tiger, like all the other Rosenbergs, 
deplored her departure. 

‘*T’ll come back any time that you 
really need me, Mrs. Rosenberg !’’ 
Maggie called from her airy seat. 
‘“*My aunt’ll spare me most any 
day. Just think how glad you 
are the children are all through 
their measles! Good-by, Albert! 
Good-by, Jakey and Frederika! 
Kiss the twins twice apiece for me!’’ 

The stage-coach rolled away, bearing Maggie 
beyond the collective grief and devotion of the 
Rosenbergs. 

As the leaders swung into the main road 
to Snow Bird, the driver turned his head to 
look at Maggie. 

‘So it was measles this time,’’ he said. 
‘*What was it when you went over to that 
Canuck family at Du Pont’s last spring ?’’ 

‘*Relations,’’ Maggie answered. ‘‘The woman 
had to go to her sister’s, because the sister was 
sick ; and then her brother-in-law broke his leg ; 
and her cousin had typhoid. So there wasn’t 


66 (Gx back from the wheel, Jakey,’’ said 


anybody to look after Grandma Ladoux and | 


the little girls. My aunt said I could go.’’ 

**Seems to me you’re pretty young to go into 
the life-boat business for distressed families,’’ 
the driver commented. 

“*T’m sixteen.’’ 

The stage-driver chuckled over the shoulder 
of his bearskin coat. He knew the story of 
Connoran’s Maggie, ever since the time she had 
begun housekeeping for her father in his cabin, 
at the mature age of eleven. It was a story 
pretty well known among the prospectors and 
miners of a wide district ; and its later develop- 
ments, in which Miss Connoran had begun to 
take the welfare of outlying shiftless and helpless 
families into her own extremely capable hands, 
had caused no great surprise among the circle 
of her acquaintance. Such things were what 
one might expect of Maggie. 

‘*Well, if I was to get sick or hurt, I don’t 





know who there’d be to take care of me,”’ the | 


old man went on, after a moment. 

‘*T could take care of you,’’ Maggie averred. 
“I nursed daddy all one winter when he had 
rheumatism. ’’ 

The driver chuckled again, and looked at 
Maggie to discover if she saw the joke, or if she 
had walked blindly into the trap he had laid 
for her self-confidence. Her eyes were dancing 
under their black lashes, but the confidence was 
unshaken. 

*‘What I meant was, I never had to do 
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“THREE CHEERS, NOW, 
ON THE ROAD— MAGGIE CONNORAN!I” 


| anything yet but I could do it,’’ Maggie added. 





‘‘What is it? 
called. 

‘*The blamed critter’s done for me this time, 
I reckon!’’ he gasped, staggering toward the 
side of the road. ‘‘That was my arm—my 
rightarm! And here, too—do you reckon that’s 
where your ribs are? O my stars!’’ 

‘*Broken?’’ said Maggie. She was on the 
ground beside him. The coach stood deserted 
in the snowy road. 

**Reckon they are.’’ 

‘*Well’’—Maggie paused but an instant. ‘‘Get 
inside. I'll drive the rest of the way.’’ 

The man stared at her, incredulous. 

‘Hurry up!’ said Maggie. ‘‘Here, put this 
arm over my shoulder. You fixed the harness ?’’ 

**Had it fixed once!’’ he groaned. ‘‘She may 
have busted all the straps when she kicked out 
there. You can’t doit. I won’t have it.’’ 

For answer, Maggie half-pushed, half-dragged 
him to the door of the coach, and lent him 
her young strength for the painful work of 
getting in. 

He was on the cushions before he knew it, 
gritting his teeth, and crying that he would not 


Is anything wrong?’’ she 


FOR THE BEST STAGE-DRIVER 


allow her to touch the reins. But Maggie had | 


“If I had to take care of you, or anybody, or | gone forward to make sure of the harness, 


anything, I could.’’ 

“*T believe you! 
take care of you. 
round your knees.’’ 

The stage stopped to water horses at Broken 
Pine a little after four o’clock. A woman with 
two children, who had been shivering in the 
interior since noon, left the coach at this point. 
Maggie was the sole remaining passenger. She 
sat in state upon the box, refusing to get down 
and go into the house to warm her hands; and 
thus it happened that she overheard the words 
which passed between the driver and a man 
who lounged beside the watering-trough. 


‘*You folks better look out when you’re going | and suffering steal over him, 


through the timber up beyond the bridge. I 
heard there was a hold-up yonder last night. 


hankering to get themselves lynch 

“Don’t believe a word of it,’’ the driver 
answered. ‘‘Been driving this coach fifteen 
years, winter and summer. Hasn’t been a year 
gone by but somebody’s been scared of hold-ups ; 
and 1 haven’t had one since the eighties. 
Maggie, are you scared of hold-ups?’’ 

‘*Not a bit!’’ replied Maggie. 
| there isn’t much to hold up this stage for, any- 
way.”’ 

‘*Well, there might be and there mightn’t,’’ 
the driver said, clambering into his place. 


But this trip I’m going to| everything goes right!’’ 


Pull that buffalo up closer | presently, as she mounted to the box. 
You needn’t be | 





| 


| 


| coming out between the tops of the trees. 


“T reckon | 


‘*We’ll be in Snow Bird inside of an hour, if 
she called to him, 
“Pll 
put you down at the doctor’s. 








to get the stage safe into Snow Bird. I’d be 
ashamed to hold up a girl!’’ 
The man fell back a step, startled. A growl 


from the one holding the horses admonished 
him. 

**Don’t you be fooled, there! Sandy’s inside, 
I’ll be bound. It’s a trick to throw us off. 
Haul him out, and get that sack !’’ 

**Don’t you touch him!’’ rang out the young 
voice again, quick as the stroke of a whip. 
‘*He’s hurt, I tell you! The brown mare 
kicked him on the road back there, and broke 
his arm. Don’t you dare to pull him out of 
there !’’ 

‘Show us your arm, Sandy,’’ the man said, 
at the coach duor. ‘‘If you’ve fixed up a job 
on us, you'll be sorry for it; but I’m not going 
to hurt you if it’s so.’’ 

Covered by a pistol, the old driver lifted his 
limp right arm, and let it fall back with a groan. 

‘*That’s true, all right,’’ his examiner re- 
ported. ‘‘Rib hurt, too? See here, pard, let’s 
get through with this job, and let this ambulance 
make tracks for a doctor !’’ 

‘*Hurry up, then,’’ answered the other, taking 
a firmer grip on the brown mare’s rein as she 
plunged again. ‘‘Hand out that mail-sack, 
and you may go.’’ 

Maggie sat erect on the box, with a revolver 


| pointed at her head over the brown mare’s 


| 
| 


afraid. I’ve driven four horses on the Dead | 


Timber road many a time. 
this.’’ 

He sank back against the seat, half-dazed 
with pain, and realizing dimly that he was in 
the hands of a superior power. The horses 
answered to the firm, light grasp on their reins 
as if they also had some such realization. After 
a little time, as the man in the coach closed his 


eyes and let the stupor of cold and weariness | did her best to stand ’em off. 
he heard the | on ’em like a thousand of brick. 


That’s worse than | 


shoulder. The hands that held the reins were 
not trembling, nor did her voice tremble when 
she spoke again suddenly : 

**You boys are doing a mean trick. You'll 
hate yourselves for it every day you live. Can’t 
you get money enough one way or another in 
this part of the world without holding up an 
old man that’s hurt and a girl? Do you know 
what it’ll mean to Sandy? He’ll lose his job, 
most likely; and if he doesn’t, he’ll never get 
over it. He’s driven this stage fifteen years; 
and there isn’t one of the boys in all this coun- 
try, from Quartz City to Dead Timber, that’s 
done what you’re doing now; and there isn’t a 
red Indian in the mountains that’d be mean 
enough to do it! Get out of the way, there, 
and let me take the mail up to Snow Bird!’’ 

‘“*‘What d’ye say, pard?’’ inquired the man 
at the wheel. 

“Say? I say hand over that mail-sack, 
and pretty quick, too!’’ the other answered. 
‘‘Here, you, I’ll give you till I count ten. 
One, two, three, four — 

** All right,’’ said Maggie Connoran, dragging 
out the mail-sack from under her feet and toss- 
ing it down. ‘*There it is. I wouldn’t be in 
your shoes to-morrow, nor ten years from now, 
when you think about this. Get up, Billy!’’ 

The coach moved on, while its assailants 
dropped out of sight into the timber. Maggie 
wasted no time in exchanging comments with 
her passenger. She had heard him groan again; 
as the mail-sack fell into the hands reached up 
to catch it; and she thought it not unlikely that 
he had fainted, overcome by grief and rage as 
well as pain. 

Half an hour later the coach rattled into the 
icy streets of Snow Bird, where the glare of 
light from doors and windows revealed the un- 
precedented sight of a girl holding the reins over 
its four horses. Maggie drove straight to the 
log-built post-office, and halted by the platform. 

**You’re late,’’ said the postmaster, advancing 
with hands outstretched for the expected mail. 
‘‘Why, Miss Maggie!’’ 

**Yes,”’ said Maggie. ‘‘Hold-up!’’ 

The crowd of loungers by the lighted window 
surged forward, exclaiming and pitying and 
cursing, according to their respective moods, 
Maggie handed the reins to the postmaster and 
swung herself down over the wheel while 
Sandy was being assisted to the platform. 

**Yes,’’ she said. ‘‘Held us up in the timber 
just this side of the bridge. Where’s Sheriff 
Dave? I know who they were. They tried 
to make their voices different at first, but I 
know. It was Lou Bassett and Hickory Jones. 
And I reckon they’ ll strike for Hickory’s shack 
up on Chokecherry Creek. Dave can get them 
if he’s quick.’”’ 

**We’ll have ’em, Miss Maggie,’’ said the big 
sheriff, pushing forward through the crowd. 
**You’re worth a salary to the government, 
even if you couldn’t keep ’em from making off 
with the mail.’’ 

‘*You mustn’t blame Maggie, boys,’”’ put in 
Sandy, as he leaned on friendly arms. ‘‘She 
She came down 
Lou, he was 


wheels clatter over the hollow depths of the | for giving up, but the other fellow wouldn’t 


bridge, and pass on to the frozen ground beyond. | have it. 
Some folks in this part of the world are sure| They were in the timber now. 


was all but darkness about them, with stars 


Half | ‘‘Nobody’s blaming you, Miss Maggie. 


It ain’t Maggie’s fault that they got 


The dusk | away with the mail.’’ 


No, of course not,’’ the postmaster agreed. 
Don’t 


an hour more, and they would reach Snow Bird. | you worry about that.’’ 


A pistol-shot cracked over the canvas top of 
the coach. 
some hand, reaching out of the darkness, grasped 
at their bits. 


‘‘The mail?’’ said Maggie. ‘‘Why, they 


The leaders plunged and reared as | didn’t get the mail !’’ 


She thrust her hand into the front of her 
blouse, under her worn jacket, and drew out a 


But there was no outcry of dismay or terror | large packet of letters. 


from the girl who held the reins. 


Crawling to the door of the coach and peering | up with mystified faces. 


**T hid it,’’ she said, while the others crowded 
**T cut the sack and 


out, the old man saw the long, dark figure at | took out all the letters just after Sandy was 


| the horses’ heads. A second figure, striding out | 


‘*Sometimes there might be pretty good picking | from the timber, set foot on the wheel. 


in the mails we take in from some of these 


camps. I’ve known fellows out yonder to send | we won't give you any further trouble this | he knew. 
’Tisn’t all | evening,’’ said a voice, evidently disguised. 


hundred-dollar bills in envelopes. 


coin and nuggets round here any more. The} 
lumbermen at Bassett’s get their pay out there, | tones from the box-seat. 


} 


**Now, Sandy, hand over that mail-sack, and 


‘*This isn’t Sandy !’’ came in clear, sharp 


| 


hurt. A man at Broken Pine said we ought to 
look out for a hold-up beyond the bridge, and 
he looked so when he said it I thought maybe 
I was most afraid to cut the sack, 
because I know it’s against the law to open 
mail-bags ; but I was more afraid not to. And 


**This is a girl, trying | my jack-knife was sharp enough to make a 
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THE YOUTH’S COMPANION 





smooth cut, right along by the seam, where they | make it rattle, as if it was all right,’’ she | and waved it in the air. ‘‘I’ll resign, boys!’ 


wouldn’t be likely to notice it. ‘They went so} 
fast I don’t believe they did notice it, for a long | 
while, any way. 
when they did? 

‘There were one or two newspapers somebody | 
was sending somewhere that I left in it to| 
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HE most vivid recollections of childhood, 
T at least for those whose later life is 

passed in a city, are usually the country 
memories, the life of the farm, the pleasures of 
the summer or winter holiday. In much the 
same way the city—which after all is a sort of 
magnified person—looks upon its open spaces, 
its nearest approaches to country conditions, 
with a peculiar indulgence. Birds and grass, 
the games of youth, sunlight, or shadows cast 
only by trees and clouds—these things give the 
city breathing-place its hold upon the imagina- 
tion and affection. 

When such an oasis in the desert of brick and 
stone—a park, a green, a common, call it what 
you will—has existed long enough for a historic 
interest to mingle with its natural beauty, its 
value is doubled. The city, little realizing 
through all its early years what rich returns its 
small investment in a plot of open land will 
yield, comes to guard it as a sacred treasure, 
and each new generation is more thankful to all 
the generations past for having kept it intact. 

Even the citizens of other American towns, 
privileged as they are to smile at the Bosto- 
nian’s complacency about his city, agree that 
Boston is fortunate in the possession of its 
Common, They recognize not only the value 
that lies in all such tracts of land, but also the 
fact that this has been the scene of many events 
typical of both local and national American 
history. 

The colonists whom Winthrop led to Boston 
in 1630 found a lonely settler, the Rev. William 
Blackstone,—or Blaxtun,—there before them. 
In 1634 he felt that he must go still farther into 
the wilderness, and for thirty pounds sold his 
land on the Boston peninsula, excepting six 
acres, to the newcomers. This tract of forty 
odd acres was immediately set apart as a pas- 
turage and training-field. In 1640 the town 
agreed that from the Blackstone purchase ‘ ‘there 
shall be no land granted either for house-plots 
or garden to any person.’’ The present Com- 
mon of forty-eight and two-fifths acres differs 
but slightly in outline from the original tract. 


A Puritan John Gilpin. 


HROUGH the seventeenth and eighteenth 
centuries the chief practical use of the big 
field, with its three ponds and few trees, was that 
of a cow pasture. The simplicity of American 
life, even as late as 1788, is reflected in the fact 
that when Gov. John Hancock, whose house 
faced the Common, had not milk enough for 
an entertainment he was giving to the officers 
of a French fleet lying in Boston harbor, he sent 
his servants out to milk the cows at pasture, 
no matter who owned them—and nobody 
objected. It was not till 1830 that the cows 
were banished to fresh woods and pastures new. 
But the bucolic aspect of the Common was 
by no means its only early distinction. Its uses 
as a training-field, or parade-ground, cover 
practically its entire history. The annual spring 
pageants provided by the review of the school- 
boys’ battalion, and, still more, of the Ancient 
and Honorable Artillery Company, typify the 
close link between the present and the past. 

A characteristic glimpse of a May training as 
far back as 1676 is found in that rich gallery of 
ancient Boston scenes, the diary 
of Samuel Sewall. 

‘*T went out this morning,’’ he 
wrote, ‘without private prayer, 
and riding on the Common, 
thinking to escape the souldiers 
(because of my fearfull Horse) ; 
notwithstanding there was a 
Company at a great distance 
which my Horse was so trans- 
ported at that I could no way 
Govern him, but was fain to let 
him go full speed, and hold my 
Hat under my Arm. The wind 
was Norwest’’—and the bad 
cold which the Puritan John 
Gilpin contracted may well have 
been ascribed to the omission of 
his morning devotions. 

In the seventeenth century, 
however, there were things to 
be seen on the Common more terrifying than 
mimic warfare and a ‘‘transported’’ horse. 
Here the offenders against the stern rule of 
the Puritan colonists met their fate. It is 
a sign of the increased human sensitiveness 
to human suffering that the public executions, 
which for so many centuries were the most 
popular of spectacles, have long been discon- 
tinued. While London had its Tyburn, Boston 
had its Common. 

Of course the smaller, provincial community 
did things on a simpler scale. The death-penalty 
was far less frequently inflicted, but—in Boston 








added, apologetically. 


he cried. ‘‘I’ve driven this line for fifteen 


A roar of laughter burst from the men on the | years, but I’m blamed if I haven’t met my 


shoulders that supported him, joined in it until 
the tears ran down his grizzled cheeks. 
He snatched his cap off with his left hand, 
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as in London—for offenses which could not 
possibly receive such a punishment to-day. As 
late as 1787 an Irishman, John Shehan, was 
hung on the Common for burglary. In the 
previous century the witchcraft and Quaker 
persecutions brought their victims— 
happily few in number—to the gal- 
lows. 

The execution of the Quakers, Mar- 
maduke Stevenson and William Robin- 
son, in 1659, was the occasion of a 
revolting exhibition of the spirit of the 
times. As the two men were marched 
to their death, their attempts to speak 
were frustrated by the beating of 
drums. The minister of the First 
Church was conspicuous among those 
who cried out against them. There 
was such a throng of sightseers that 
as they returned to their homes the 
bridge by which the North End was 
then reached gave way, and plunged 
many into the marsh. 

One act of mercy they had seen. 
When the hangman’s rope had been 
passed round the neck of Mary Dyer, 
a Quakeress, her son made so passion- 
ate a plea for the remission of her 
punishment that she was released on condition 
of leaving the colony for good and all. One 
would suppose her only too glad to go and stay 
away, but a year later she returned, and was 
executed. 

The traditional scene of these and other hang- 
ings was the ‘‘Old Elm,”’ a gigantic tree sup- 
posed to have been standing when Boston was 
first settled, and piously cherished till a winter 
storm in 1876 destroyed what was then left of it. 

A hundred years before that time it had given 
the people of Boston other good reasons to 
remember it than those associated with the 
austere seventeenth century. Not the least of 
these was that when a party of British soldiers, 
in 1775, cut down the original Liberty Tree, 
opposite the head of what is now Boylston 
Street, the ““Old Elm” took its place, and became 
a rallying-point for the Sons of Liberty. From 
its branches they hung the effigies of unpopular 





BOSTON COMMON AT THE TIME OF THE WATER CELEBRATION. 


Tories, and on special occasions of rejoicing 
decked it with lanterns. 

Before any such feelings of hostility to the 
mother country expressed themselves, however, 
the Common was the scene of more peaceful, 
yet no less characteristic, events. When the 
stirring young missionary preacher, George 
Whitefield, paid his first visit to Boston, in 1740, 
the Common was the only tabernacle big enough 
to hold those who would hear him. Meeting- 
house after meeting-house proved inadequate, 
and the crowds were led to the Common. 

Sermons on Friday, Saturday and Sunday, 








I wonder what they thought! platform. Sandy, staggering against the strong | boss! Three cheers, now, for the best stage- 
| driver on the road—Maggie Connoran !’’ 


And the ice-covered hills of Snow Bird echoed 


| to the shout. 


Whitefield’s first three days in Boston, did not 
satisfy them. On Monday morning they were 
accommodated within four walls. In the after- 
noon of the same day such a multitude gathered 
in the New South that a noise in the gallery 
was thought to be the breaking of timbers, and 
a panic took place. Persons jumped from the 
gallery down upon the crowd below, others 
flung themselves from the windows and rushed 
for the doors. Several deaths and many griev- 
ous injuries were the natural results. 

But the Common was not far away, and 
thither Whitefield led the army of survivors, and 
preached to them. Three weeks later, when 
the time for his farewell sermon came, the cows 
on the Common must have had a lean day of it, 
for Whitefield’s outdoor congregation was sup- 
posed to be twenty thousand or more. 

Still another peaceful episode must be touched 
upon. Shortly before 1720 a company of Scotch- 
Irish emigrants, skilled in linen-making, estab- 
lished itself chiefly in New Hampshire, but 
partly in Boston. Their coming awakened a 
great interest in the art of spinning. The town 
established a spinning-school. ‘‘Spinning - 
wheels,’’ writes a chronicler of the time, ‘* were 
then the hobby-horses of the Publick.’’ 

Now again it is on the Common that we find 
a typical interest of the people making itself 





BOSTON COMMON TO-DAY. 


manifest. Before its impetus was spent, the 
**Boston Society for promoting Industry and 
Frugality’’ was organized. In 1749 the fourth 
anniversary of the society was celebrated. 


Redcoats and Liberty. 


ET another annalist describe the scene: ‘‘In 
the afternoon about three hundred young 
female spinsters, decently dressed, appeared on 
the Common at their spinning-wheels. The 
wheels were placed regularly in three rows, and 
a female was seated at each wheel. The weavers 
also appeared, cleanly dressed, in garments’ of 
their own weaving. One of them, working at 
a loom on a stage, was carried on men’s shoul- 
ders, attended with music. An immense number 
of spectators were present. ’’ 

The most flourishing village industries or arts 
and crafts movement of the present day can 
hardly afford so picturesque a 
spectacle. 

When the Revolutionary fer- 
ment began to work, the Com- 
mon was the inevitable back- 
ground of many characteristic 
scenes, 

The news, in 1766, that 
the obnoxious Stamp Act had 
been repealed was hailed with 
peculiar delight. On the night 
of May 19th the town was ablaze 
with lanterns and fireworks. 

The chief glory of the Com- 
mon was a temporary obelisk, 
adorned with hieroglyphic de- 
signs, illustrating: ‘‘ 1st. Amer- 
ica in distress, apprehending 
the total loss of Liberty. 2nd. 
She implores the aid of her 
Patrons. 3d. She endures the 
conflict for a short season. 4th. And has her 
Liberty restored by the Royal hand of George 
the Third.’’ 

The obelisk was hung with two hundred and 
eighty lamps, with an arrangement of fireworks 
on top of everything else, reserved for the final 
sensation of the evening. 

From a stage near by the Sons of Liberty set 
off more fireworks, and the liberal John Han- 
cock provided a similar display from a structure 
in front of his house. Rockets, fire-wheels, 


























with the brightest Fourth of July celebration of 
the nineteenth and twentieth centuries. 

All this gaiety, however, was soon to give 
place to more somber spectacles. When the 
British government, in 1768, first landed its 
soldiers—more than two regiments—to keep the 
rebellious town in order, many of the troops 
were encamped upon the Common. A year and 
a half later the ‘‘Massacre’’ took place, and the 
soldiers, under the compulsion of the popular 








4) will, directed by Samuel Adams, were moved 


to the government ‘‘Castle’’ in the harbor, and 
acquired the name of the ‘‘Sam Adams Regi- 
ments. ’’ 

But the Common was not long to remain 
without its redcoats. By 1774 the Tea-Party 
and the Port Bill had brought them back. Of 
the large military force investing the town, four 
regiments had their camp on the Common. 
After Lexington, in April of 1775, it became 
their involuntary home. That they had learned 
to use it for Sunday horse-racing did not add to 
their scant favor in the eyes of the townspeople. 


Lafayette’s Bull’s - Eye. 


N one point, however, they followed an 

example which the Bostonians themselves had 
set. As early as 1709 a young English army 
officer, Paul Mascarene, in command of an 
artillery company recruited at the time, had 
thrown up small earthworks at the foot of the 
Common, and drilled his men at artillery prac- 
tise. The works which the British soldiers 
threw up were an important part of their defense 
against Washington’s army across the water, 
which then, and long afterward, came nearly to 
the Charles Street border of the Common. In 
the river itself there was a floating battery of 
six cannon. On Powder-House or Flag-Staff 
(now Monument) Hill there were entrenchments 
for the artillery. On Fox Hill, rising from the 
marshy land at the west of the Common, a 
battery was planted, and near the cor- 
ner of what is now Park Square there 
was a strong fortification. Traces 
of some of these works were percepti- 
ble well into the nineteenth century. 

It is altogether likely that they were 
shown to Lafayette when he visited 
Boston in 1824. We know that he 
went to the Common, and bore a 
hand in the artillery-practise which 
the ‘‘New England Guards’’ were 
making in his honor. 

A target floated in the Back Bay, 
somewhere in the neighborhood of 
the present Berkeley or Clarendon 
Street. From the side of Flag-Staff 
Hill the cannon was pointed out 
across the marshes and water extend- 
ing beyond Charles Street. The visit- 
ing marquis was asked to aim and 
fire one of the shots. The popular 
enthusiasm which every act and word 
of Lafayette’s excited is almost beyond 
present comprehension. It may well be imag- 
ined, then, with what interest his aim at the 
target was watched, and with what delight 
the crowd soon saw that he had struck the 
target square in the bull’s-eye. With such a 
friend, no wonder our War of Independence had 
succeeded ! 

More enduring than the earthworks of Revo- 
lutionary days, tradition and the written word 
have remained—and perhaps there is nothing 
more memorable in the record of the British 
troops on the Common than that here they were 
drawn up before crossing the river to Charles- 
town for the attack upon Bunker Hill. 

The boys of America are even less likely to 
forget the familiar story of the Boston school- 
boys who went direct to General Gage with the 
complaint that his soldiers kept spoiling the 
slides down which they coasted from the slopes 
of the Common upon the ice of the Frog Pond. 
‘‘The very children here’’—is Gage’s reputed 
answer—‘‘draw in a love of liberty with the air 
they breathe. You may go, my brave boys, 
and be assured, if my troops trouble you again, 
they shall be punished.”’ 

The later, and doubtless more accurate, version 
of the incident is that the boys were pupils in 
the Latin School, that their coast was on School 
Street, that the servant of a British officer whose 
quarters it passed persisted in spreading ashes 
in their way, that they complained to the officer, 
who reprimanded his servant, and was subse- 
quently commended by Gage for letting the boys 
continue their ancient sport. Yet the earlier 
tale, like the legend of William Tell, has been 
repeated so often that, in spite of the tablet 
recently set up on School Street, it is likely to 
persist. 


The Cornwallis Bonfire. 


HEN the war was over, the surrender of 

Cornwallis was of course to be celebrated. 
The house on the corner of Winter Street, occu- 
pied during the siege by Lord Perey, commanded 
a fine view of the Common. The son of its 
owner, in 1782, has left a brief record of the 
spectacle : 

‘“*‘A huge pyramid of cord-wood fifty feet 
high was piled up in the middle of the green and 
fired at night.’? The repeal of the Stamp Act, 
the ending of the Revolution, the day of Inde- 


beehives and serpents made up an exhibition pendence, which is still celebrated year after 
which—at least in the reading—seems to vie | year by fireworks at the public cost, seem thus 
































to present an unbroken succession of civic rejoic- 
ing in a single place. 

The nineteenth century witnessed the greatest 
changes in the physical aspect of the Common. 
From an almost treeless field it has changed by 
degrees into the wooded park which, in large 
measure, it has now become. The malls, or 
broad paths round the edge of the Common, 
were the first portions of it to be turned to pur- | 
poses of beauty and pleasure. They were early | 
fenced off from the rest, that cows might not 
trespass on the human promenade. Between 
the inner and outer fence—on the edge of the | 
street—the venders of holiday refreshments used, 
on election days, the Fourth, and special festi- 
vals, to put up their tents and ply their trades. 
On the Tremont Street mall, we are told, there 
were three rows of tents—‘‘the easterly row for 
candy-sellers, the middle generally for cake- and 
bun-venders, and the westerly row for the 
ancient election beverage, which was the freest 
liquid used on gala days.’’ 

With the wooden fence and the cows,—and 
the election punch,—other things that belonged 
to the old- time Common have gone. One of | 
these is the “ 























which Samuel Sewall had written for the cen- 
tennial observance of two hundred years before. 
The remainder of the program reads: 


Silence Until the Stroke of the Midnight Hour 
and the Sound of the Trumpets. 


The Lord’s Prayer, Said by All the People. 
“America,” Sung by the People. 
Trumpets. 


All the solemnity suggested by this bare 


catalogue was realized. Doctor Hale’s own | 


account of the service ends with these words: 


that it all showed curiously well the serious 
| foundation of the life of our people. 
|think they thought of it as a religious service 
when they came, but they all did when they 
went away.’’ 

| ‘Thus the inheritances of the Common, with 
all its associations of rejoicing youth and sober 
age, were transmitted, as the Puritan fathers 
would have had it, with a true touch of serious- 
ness, to the new generation and the new century. 


ON THE Orang rere 


N Capt. Cyrus Varnum’s | 
parlor corner stood a Kroo | 


two, three. As the last and 
biggest flowed back, the steers- 





spear, its long, 
bristling unpleasantly with | 
rusted hook-like twists, and two 


slim tip | 


man gave a yell; twenty-nine 
| pairs of black hands tightened 
| along the sides, and the heavy 





projecting from the earth not far from the Joy | odd, forked-shaped paddles five feet long. The | boat chased the billow down into the surf. 


Street entrance. 

‘‘Round its patriarchal sides,’’ we find in an 
**Old School Boy’s’’ Reminiscences of Boston | 
in 1813, ‘‘every lad and lass who visited the | 
Common was expected to run nine times, —mark 
you, nine times, or the charm would fail to 
have any potency,—and then, jumping on its 
venerable top, wish for what they would; and | 
it never failed to supply the secret desire— | 
except when it failed.’’ | 

Many things have gone, but the Frog Pond | 
remains. The half-humorous veneration in 
which Bostonians have always held the little | 
sheet of water is suggested in Doctor Holmes’s 
whimsical remark: ‘‘After a man begins to 
attack the State-House, when he gets bitter 
about the Frog Pond, you may be sure there is 
not much left of him. Poor Edgar Poe died in 
the hospital soon after he got into this way of 
talking.’’ 





The Birth of a Century. 


HE best of Boston guide-books speaks of ‘‘the 
historic Frog Pond, so called, as the town 
wits have it, because it was never known to 
harbor a frog.’’ Yet there is the tradition that 
when Admiral D’ Estaing’s fleet visited Boston, 
in 1778, the townspeople, with nothing but a 
second-hand knowledge of Frenchmen to guide 
them, were amazed at finding the sailors and 
oftivers such robust figures of manhood; and 
the surprise was the greater because the local 
belief that frogs formed an important element | 
in their diet was confirmed by the discovery of 
French sailors in the very act of hunting frogs 
in the pond on the Common. 
Then, and for many years thereafter, its | 
shelving banks were uncurbed, and—according 
to the schoolboy of 1813 already quoted—the 
youth of the town believed it unfathomable. 
Their further contention that a frigate might 
float in it would have been harder to prove—or | 
deny. 

In 1826 the shores were curbed, and in 1848 | 
the Frog Pond was the central point of a spec- 
tacular celebration of the turning of the Cochit- 
uate water-supply to general use. It was not 
the least distinction of the festival that Lowell 
wrote for it his ode beginning, ‘‘My name is 
Water,’’ which a great chorus of school chil- | 
dren sang. 

Even to enumerate the chief civic or patriotic | 
uses to which the Common has been put during 
the nineteenth century would carry us beyond 
the present compass. The Sunday orators and 
preachers, the military exhibitions, the coasting 
and skating boys, the players of baseball and 
football, the care of trees and grass, the burial- 
ground where Gilbert Stuart lies not far from 
Julien, the restaurateur for whom the julienne 
soups of civilization are named—all these fruit- 
ful themes and many others must be passed 
by. 

The event with which the twentieth century 
began in Boston must, however, be chronicled 
in this place—for the Common was intimately 
concerned in it. 

As the nineteenth century was drawing to an 
end, Dr. Edward Everett Hale called attention 
to the entry in Samuel Sewall’s diary for Jan- 
uary 1, 1701: ‘‘Entrance of the 18th Century. 
Just about Break-a-day, Jacob Amsden and 3 
other Trumpeters gave a Blast with their 
Trumpets, on the comon, near Mr. Alford’s. 
Then went to the Green Chamber, and sounded 
there till about sunrise.’’ Besides, a religious 
poem of Sewall’s own was read. 

It was Doctor Hale’s suggestion to usher in 
the twentieth century in somewhat the same 
way. Accordingly a solemn service was planned 
and carried out. 

At a quarter before the midnight hour on | 








captain caught my glance wandering toward | 
| this sheaf of curios. 


“Out we ran, the crew jumping in two by | 
| two, as fast as they got waist-deep. F ifty feet 














| the time my face was under water, as I paddled 
‘*Looking back upon it, I cannot help feeling | and pulled myself back and forth, catching 
| the gunwale with my one good hand. 


I do not | 


‘*The hammocks were a terrible handicap; | 
must get clear of them at any cost. My broken 
wrist made the struggle an agonizing one, but 
it meant life or death to me, and at last I cast 
them off. They sank at once. All was clea 
now under the boat; not even a paddle re- 
mained. My parrots had disappeared utterly. 

**Very slowly we were drifting in; the water 
was shoaler now. Should I try to get out from 
under the boat, or stay where I was till she got 
far enough in for the blacks to turn her over? 
The thump on my temple had made it hard for 
me to think intelligently. With one wrist 
broken, I didn’t feel ambitious to battle with a 
surf like that outside. Furthermore, the gun- 
wales ran down two feet under water, and it 
wouldn’t be any easy task for me to get out 


| unassisted. For a while, at any rate, I was 


| chased the shifting air-space. 


‘*Positively the worst spot I ever anchored | from the beach we were fairly afloat, and all | 


off—that’s where these came from,’’ said he. 
‘*There’s no end of yellow fever and cholera | 
ports, roadsteads open to wind and sea, havens 
with reef-bound channels and shifting bars. 
But the Gold Coast hasn’t any harbors at all. 

‘*Ten years ago I made a cruise in the old 
bark Cornelia to the Gulf of Guinea. I shipped 
a colored crew, thinking they would stand hot 
weather better than whites. We were the first 
American sailing vessel to carry case oil to the 
West Coast, twenty-eight thousand wooden 
boxes, each containing two five-gallon cans. 

‘*We raised Cape Coast Castle March 19th, 
after an uneventful run of forty-five days. 
There we spent almost two weeks discharging 
cargo. The sand-shoals compelled us to anchor 
several miles out, and lighter our oil in the 
boats of the Kroo boys. 

‘**Tall, strong fellows they are, these Kroo 
boys, black as a tar-kettle, and muscled like 
prize-fighters. They can dive like ducks and 
swim like bonitos. Without them you couldn’t 
beach a box, bale or barrel on the Gold Coast. 
They’re a jabbering, laughing, happy-go-lucky 
lot generally, but bulldogs for holding a grudge. 

‘*We broke out the oil for Cape Coast Castle, 
took our consignee aboard, and made sail for 
Saltpond, a few leagues farther east. That 
first night was a wild one. We were jogging 
along at a two-knot gait under lower topsails, 
with no rain and little wind; but the low, inky 
clouds were alive with lightning. The sea 
swarmed with sharks, a-glitter as if dipped in 
phosphorus. 

‘‘We hooked our anchor into the sand five 
miles off Saltpond. Though north and west 
winds prevailed, the heavy roll from the south- 


| east trades kicked up a fearful surf. It was a 


hard place to land cargo. 

“The ground-swell wouldn’t let the Kroo 
boys load alongside; so they lay ten feet off, 
holding to a rope from a spar forward. Two 
single whips from the topmasthead and the 


| yard-arm hoisted the oil from the hold, five 


boxes at a time, and swung it out over the rail. 
Lots of cases were smashed. As only twenty- 
five could be safely stowed in each boat, and as 


a single round trip took considerable time, it spraying the entire boat. 


| was slow work. Yet we landed several hundred 
boxes a day. 

**T went ashore with the consignee in the first 
boat, leaving my mate, Henry Billings, the 
only white man aboard, to send in the cargo. 


‘*Now the Gold Coast abounds in gray par- curling ridge of green water ten feet high, caught | We lifted on a big roller. 


rots, the highest-priced birds on the market, 
worth ten dollars and upward in New York. 
They’re much quicker to learn than the green | 
ones, and aren’t so ugly-tempered. I’d planned | 
to buy several dozen, as a little speculation on | 


my own account. So I’d brought out eight | 


bags of corn to feed them with, and built a big 
cage over the booby hatch. I was ashore at 
Saltpond five days; and with my consignee’s 
help I picked up a hundred grays at four shil- 
lings apiece. 

**At last I was ready to go back to the Cor- 
nelia. 
hammocks at my consignee’s store, got my 


custom-house papers, said good-by to everybody, 
and went down to the beach. There high and | 


dry lay the boat that was to take me out, stout, 


| flat-bottomed, thirty-five feet long, five broad 


and three deep, drawing less than a foot. Each 
end rose a little, and astern was a hole for the 
long steering-oar. 


‘The surf was running high, but I’d never | 


seen any boat upset, so didn’t dream of danger. 
What I thought of most was getting those hun- | 
dred parrots safely into that cage on the hatch. 

‘*They were in two dry-goods boxes, four feet 


I made a final purchase of three rope | 


| aboard. 


safe. 

**So, paddling like a broken-winged duck, I 
Why couldn’t the 
boat turn side to the swell and roll over, instead 
of keeping so obstinately head to it? Frequently, 
as the surf ran out, her bow struck the sand, 
my feet touched bottom, and I felt the pull of 
the undertow. 

‘*But this couldn’t last. I was pretty well 
fagged, and the air had grown choky. I knew 


‘*Very slowly we crept seaward, awaiting a| it was time for me to be slipping out from 


| good chance to shoot through the breakers. | beneath my 


| 


floating refuge. But with my 


The Kroo boys kept dipping their blades just | broken wrist, that wasn’t either so easy or so 


}enough to hold the boat, while the steersman | safe as it might seem; 


watched the coming seas like a hawk. 
‘*We were a good hundred feet out. 
huge dark-blue swells broke in thunder just | 


before us, rushed foaming by, and ran far up | | hazy yellow with sand. 
But I gave | after every wave. 
for I sat, my knees against | boat at least fifteen minutes. My 
| eracking. 
‘*Suddenly there came three seas, larger than | pressing my lungs. 


the sand. Some were very high. 
them little attention ; 
the nearest box, watching my parrots. 








“UP ROSE HER Bow, 
HIGHER, HIGHER, HIGHER.” 


any before. The first combed over the bow, 
It wet my birds, and 
stopped their chirping. The next billow was 
stil bigger, and soaked us all. I felt bad for | 


foe grays, but didn’t suspect any danger to|a ton. 


myself. 
‘‘Then, without warning, the third sea, a 


| the boat fairly under her bottom. 

| “Up rose her bow, higher, higher, higher, 
until with a sudden fling over she went end- 
wise. 

‘As the bird-crates came tumbling against 
me, I caught a glimpse of black bodies leaping 
right and left. If I hadn’t been watching my 
parrots, I should have been ready to jump, too. 
The steersman caught my shoulder, and tried 
to pull me out; but it was too late. His hand 
| was suddenly snatched away. Down came the 
| boat on top of me, a zinc-lined box corner 
struck my temple, and for a little while I didn’t 
| know anything. 

‘*T came to under water, a terrible pain over 
my left eyebrow and another in my right wrist. 
| Something on my head was holding me down. 


| I kicked and thrashed round until finally I got | 


my nose above water, in a little dark air-space. 
I was under the overturned boat. 

**My head boomed like a big native drum. A 
web of loose rope entangled me. The three 
hammocks had fallen over my shoulders, and 
in my struggles the cords had become twisted 
| about me. I tried to raise my right hand, but 
| couldn’ t. The excruciating ache in the wrist 


December 31, 1900, it began with the sound-| square and half as high, tops covered with | told that it had been broken, either by a box or 


ing of trumpets from the State-House bal-| 
cony. The crowd beneath filled the surrounding | 
streets, and spread, behind the Shaw monu- 
ment, far into the Common. On the compietion 
of ‘‘taps’’ from the trumpets, this multitude 
joined in a verse of ‘“‘Old Hundred.’? Then- 
they listened reverently while Doctor Hale’s 
voice thundered forth a portion of the Ninetieth | 
Psalm. Thereupon a chorus sang the hymn 


slats. 


In each box were fifty birds, chirping | 
| and preening their feathers. 

“*T had the boxes placed well aft, and got in 
right behind them and close to the steersman. 
My hammocks I piled in a little mound before 
the forward box. The crew tossed their paddles 
aboard, and grasped the gunwales, fifteen stocky 
fellows to starboard, and fourteen to port. 

‘*In swept a succession of big rollers—one, 


|the gunwale. Every time anything touched it 
the pain made me sick. 

‘*The boat drifted nearly where the seas were 
| breaking. Occasionally a terrific billow crashed 
| down above my head. 

‘*The air-space, barely a foot high, was filled | 
with a dusky light, reflected from the sand. 
changed position with the swash of the surf, 





| gunwale, and shot my feet outward. 
| had got half out the boat began to sink again. 





| cracked. 


for should I be nipped 
between the sand and the sharp gunwale, it 


The | would almost cut me in two. 


‘*The water was now pretty shallow, and 
The bow struck bottom 
I must have been under the 
head was 
hand seemed to be com- 
I must escape while I had 
sense and strength to do so, 
or I should certainly lose con- 
sciousness and drown. 

** Determined to fight my 
hardest, I peeled off thin jacket 
and pajamas, leaving just my 
shoes on. I wasn’t scared, but I 
must keep clear of that gun wale. 


A heavy 


ORAWN BY 
H. BURGESS. 


The boat weighed perhaps 
I couldn’t afford 
to be caught between its edge and the bottom. 

**At last I judged the moment had come. 
Taking a full breath, 
and sinking back so that my face was sub- 
merged, I hooked the fingers of my left hand 
and the hollow of my right elbow under the 
Before I 


**It was tuo late to withdraw. I thought of 
the hard sand underneath, and gave a last 
desperate wriggle. No use! The gunwale caught 
me across the lower part of the chest, and 
ground my back into the sand. 

“The sharp edge cut my flesh. My ribs 
The breath was squeezed out of my 
lungs. For one horrible instant I feared I was 
to be cut asunder. 

‘‘In a moment the pressure eased, and the 
boat rose, But my strength was gone. I gave 
one final weak pull. Then everything darkened, 

‘*I came to myself on the beach, with two 
black fellows rolling the water out of me. 
After three days at the hotel, though lame and 
sore and suffering from a fever-touch, I decided 
I must get back to the Cornelia. 

‘*But I dreaded those breakers so much that 
I offered the best steersman in Saltpond twenty- 
five dollars to take me out safely. Just before 
we started, a colored woman brought down a 
broken-winged gray parrot, the only one of my 
hundred that had washed ashore alive. 

‘*That time we got through all right. Safe 
on board, I paid the steersman his twenty-five 


| dollars, and as a bonus, gave him an old tall 


"hat. That pleased him more than the money. 
|He jammed it on at once; and as the boat 


It | paddled off, the last thing I saw was his black 


| figure at the steering-oar, the old stovepipe 


forcing me to follow it for breath. Much of | tipped jauntily back on his head.’’ 
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CURRENT TOPICS. 


t is estimated that over a thousand foreigners 

are enrolled in American universities. For 
many years Americans had to go abroad to get 
the best education that was obtainable. So 
we owe other countries a great deal of education 
in return. 











Amons the instructions issued to the people of 
Japan by the government during the visit 
of the American fleet were injunctions to refrain 
from staring at the foreigners, and to make no 
insulting remarks about the manners, costumes 
or conversation of the visitors. 


hose members of a secret society who were 
suspended from a California high school for 
branding the name of the fraternity with nitrate 
of silver upon the foreheads of two initiates 
will get little sympathy from the parents of 
other boys or from the school-teachers through- 
out the country. Ae 
T° employés of the British ship-building 
firm, the president of which offered to take 
them into the business on a profit-sharing basis 
if they would agree not to strike, have accepted 
his offer, and will try the arrangement for 
a year. They evidently did not think that the 
labor leaders who advised them to reject the 
proposition were safe guides. 


i great Illinois corn festival is in progress 
this week. This is an enterprise of the 
kind which every state might well imitate to 
the profit of its farmers. Annual cotton or 
potato or wheat or hay or apple festivals, to say 
nothing of milk festivals and wool festivals, 
would be interesting and instructive to thousands 
who have to buy these products, even if they do 
not raise them. SEs 
all the arrangements planned for the cele- 
bration of the hundredth anniversary of the 
birth of Lincoln next February the committees 
include the reading of the famous Gettysburg 
address. The older people already appreciate 
the greatness of that wonderfully brief and 
significant speech, and the younger generation 
will learn to understand why their elders prize 
it so highly. fs 
Sgt nhem, motor-trucks and traction- 
engines are so dangerously numerous in the 
congested sections of the City of London that 
conferences at the Mansion House have been 
discussing means ‘‘to check the speed, noise and 
smell of heavy motor traffic.’’ These are the 
grievances that citizens complain of; and the 
list suggests that the next worst thing to losing 
a limb once in a while is to have one’s ears 
and nostrils offended all the time. 


Au device of the last election that may 
be held in memory for the next is the 
camera-trap for repeaters, used in Indiana. 
Men supposed to be voting twice were ‘‘snap- 
shotted’’ by party watchers at the polls; the 
pictures were developed rapidly, and copies 
were sent to the other voting-places. It has not 
been reported that any repeaters were caught, 
but it is likely that some dishonest persons were 
deterred by the presence of the camera. 


8 of the large Eastern newspapers has 
recently abandoned the ‘‘comic supple- 
ment’’ of its Sunday edition. The change was 
followed by a discussion in other papers of the 
merits and faults of the comic supplement. 
President Hadley made it plain in his recent 
article in The Companion that the existence of 
any ‘‘feature’’ of a newspaper, good or bad, is 
determined by the people, and that the news- 
papers purvey what they have found by experi- 
ence the people are ready to buy. In this, as 
in other matters, we have no one to blame for 
faults but ourselves—and our next-door neigh- 
bors. ae 

hicago contains at least twelve women who 

believe that they have model husbands, 
and they do not use the term model as meaning 
a small imitation of the real thing. They had 











an exhibition the other day at which the hus- 
bands proved their right to the title. The 
final and supreme test was given when the men 
were called upon to fasten a twenty-four-button 
embroidered shirt-waist; the waist was decor- 
ously put on a wooden dummy, so that the men 
might be in no way embarrassed. ‘Two of the 
husbands fastened the waist in two minutes 
and seven seconds without pulling off a single 
button or tearing any of the embroidery. They 
will have to enter into a subsequent contest to 
discover who is the modelest model husband of 
the lot. 
& & 
BEAUTY. 


A beautiful soul a beautiful world has known, 
For ever creating anew it has made a world of its own. 
From the German. 
*& 


AFRICAN BIG GAME. 


ig game is not so plentiful as it used to 

be, and the President, in arranging the 

hunting trip to follow his retirement from 
office, has selected British East Africa as the 
region that promises the most sport. 

Even in East Africa the hunters are so nu- 
merous that the government has had to make 
regulations and to limit the number of the larger 
animals which may be shot. The ordinary 
license, issued at a cost of two hundred and fifty 
dollars, permits the hunter to kill not more 
than two elephants, rhinoceroses, buffaloes, 
earth hogs, earth wolves, monkeys and storks. 

He may also shoot ten hippopotami, twenty- 
one antelope, and unlimited lions, leopards and 
crocodiles. He will have to exercise all his 
self-control when he sees a herd of wild asses, 
as no one is allowed to shoot them in Africa, 
however much the services of a fool-killer may 
be needed in America. 

He will go to his hunting-ground by way 
of Mombasa. Game is so plentiful that lions 
and leopards, elephants and buffaloes may be 
seen from the car windows. Sometimes the 
train has to stop to avoid running down a lion 
which objects to the invasion of his territory 
by the iron horse. 

Lions and crocodiles in East Africa are 
regarded with the same aversion that the 
American. stock-raisers have for wolves. Con- 
sequently the destruction of as many as possible 
is sought. 

The return from the hunting regions will be 
by way of the Nile, starting from Lake Albert, 
and thence by way of Fashoda and Khartoum 
to Cairo. Naturalists from the National Mu- 
seum in Washington will accompany Mr. Roose- 


-|velt and send to the museum such mounted 


specimens of big game as may be thought worth 
preserving. ig 


A LITERARY HINT. 


any persons, old and young, were sur- 
prised, two or three weeks ago, when 
the death of Mrs. Julia Fletcher Carney 
was announced, to learn that she was the author 
of that little poem,—which seems as if it must 

have written itself ages ago, — 

” Little drops of water, 
Little grains of sand. 

The authorship of the verses has been ascribed 
to others, but examination of the evidence seems 
to decide the matter in favor of Mrs. Carney. 
She was also the author of another poem which 
has had almost as wide a circulation and has 
probably exercised an even greater personal 
influence—the verses beginning : 

Deal gently with the erring. 

It is interesting, and to many a young man 
or young woman of literary tastes it may be 
useful to notice how many successes of this 
kind there have been. Longfellow’s ‘‘Psalm 
of Life,’’ judged by purely literary standards, is 
commonplace, yet it is better known and better 
liked than anything else he ever wrote. There 
are ‘‘Moody and Sankey’? hymns which have 
appealed more successfully to great audiences 
than the more erudite and polished compositions 
which hymnologists unite to praise. 

The secret—although it is no secret at all—is 
the fact that the great mass of people every- 
where are simple and homely in their tastes, 
and an appeal to their hearts is answered far 
more quickly than an appeal to their heads. 
The great Lincoln, with his pathetic fondness 
for the poem, 

Oh, why should the spirit of mortal be proud? 
is an enduring type of the people from whom 
he sprang, whom he always loved and never 


outgrew. 
* © 


SCIENCE, THE MORAL TEACHER. 


f the early religious exhorters, especially 

those who began the warfare against alcohol, 

could come back to earth, they would not 
find the battle won, but they would discover a 
strong band of reénforcements in the forefront 
of the fight. The fresh allies are physicians 
and psychologists, cool scientific men, who 
might first arouse the suspicions of the old- 
fashioned fighter. Are the doctors really with 
us—they who used to regard us as unlearned 
cranks ? 

Yet so it is. What the moralist knew by 
observing men, the physician proves by experi- 
ment, and proves it so that no man of sense 
can dodge the facts. 

Such an argument as that by Dr. Henry 





Smith Williams in McClure’s Magazine for 
October must convert hundreds who might not 
be touched by the appeals of ethics or religion. 
Nay, the new knowledge compels us in spite of 
ethical beliefs. For example, President Eliot 
of Harvard, whose superb health crowns a long 
life of right living, used to hold so strongly to 
the old right of individual liberty that he could 
not approve even of local prohibition. In a 
recent address he announced that he had become 
reconciled to interference with personal liberty 
for the good of the community, and cited as the 
cause of his change of belief the new knowledge, 
absolutely contirmed by laboratory experiments, 
that alcohol hinders good work. 

Physicians all over the world agree that 
alcohol, even in small quantities, is a poison. 
Specialists tell us that the moderate drinker 
may entail misery on his descendants. It is 
known that many of the degenerate and feeble- 
minded are the children of drinkers’ This is 
the scientific man’s way of saying what the 
Bible says: ‘‘To the third and fourth genera- 
tions.’’ Religion will find science an increas- 
ingly strong ally in the struggle against sin. 


* ¢ 


A RAINBOW. 


On rainy days I like to wear 
A plaided ribbon in my hair. 
Abbie Furwell Brown. 


* © 
HER THANKSGIVING-DAY TROUBLES. 


hen, in the autumn of 1621, Massasoit 
W accepted Governor Bradford’s invita- 

tion to join the colonists in a harvest 
festival, the Thanksgiving-day troubles of 
women began. Mistress Brewster and Priscilla 
Mullins and Constanta Hopkins and little 
Remember Allerton, and the rest of the dozen 
women who had survived the first terrible 
Plymouth winter, set to work to make ready 
for the celebration. Their cupboards were not 
much like the generous larders of merry Eng- 
land, but what they were to eat at this first 
feast should be of their best. 

There was the ‘‘standby’’ of hasty pudding 
and molasses. There were clam chowder and 
oysters roasted in big clam-shells. Wild turkeys 
were abundant, and one day’s shooting deter- 
mined the characteristic dish of the feast for 
all the years to come. Plum porridge delighted 
the few children, and the guests were to intro- 
duce childhood to the festive pop-corn. 

But when Massasoit came he brought with 
him ninety of his people. The first Thanks- 
giving dinner, instead of being served to fifty, 
was served to nearly three times that number. 
Moreover, the guests stayed three days; and 
in spite of their present of five fine deer, one 
does not doubt that they left empty pantries 
and weary hostesses behind them, and that for 
a week thereafter the colonists lived on ‘‘picked- 
up dinners.’’ 

History repeats itself. The noble autumn 
festival too often means for ‘‘mother’’ only a 
week-long baking-day, and little time or strength 
for the giving of thanks. But we need not 
reproduce the Plymouth situation. Priscilla 
could not set her wild Indians to serve her, but 
to-day the preparations for the dinner may be 
divided among the many hands which make 
light work. Stoning the raisins, picking the 
turkey, straining the cranberries, splitting the 
kindling, cracking the nuts, setting the table, 
furnish occupation for all, from grandfather to 
six-year-old. For one day in the year ‘‘mother’’ 
must have more help than she can use, from 
the busy hour before breakfast until the last 
dish is washed at night. The guests at this 
family festival should be at home in kitchen 
and parlor alike. 

So the home-maker may herself answer to 
the call for gratitude for ‘‘the return of seed- 
time and harvest, the increase of the ground 
and the gathering in of the fruits thereof.’’ 
A good woman is quick to see that true pros- 
perity comes only from the hand of God. It is 


‘a shame that her vision is sometimes dimmed 


by the cares of the day. 
* © 


WHAT A PARTY VICTORY MEANS. 


Ithough after a presidential election there is 
A always a season of congratulation for the 
victor and condolence for the defeated, 
the result can be regarded only in the most 
superficial way as a personal triumph. The 
country has decided, not that it likes Mr. Taft 
better than Mr. Bryan,—for it likes the person- 
ality of both men,—but that it prefers to entrust 
the government to Mr. Taft and his party 
rather than to Mr. Bryan and his party. 

Mr. Taft has fortunately made it clear what 
he intends to do, and what the people may 
expect. He pledged himself to call a special 
session of Congress immediately after his inau- 
guration, to revise the tariff. His party is 
behind him in this, and the Ways and Means 
Committee of the House of Representatives is 
already gathering information to be used in the 
preparation of the new tariff bill. 

He set forth in his speech of acceptance still 
further his conception of the mission of the 
successor of Mr. Roosevelt. The President has 
been engaged for seven years, he said, in arous- 
ing the moral sentiment of the country to pro- 
test against the abuses that have grown up in 
business, and has persuaded Congress to pass 














laws intended to correct those abuses. But the 
laws are not adequate, in the opinion of Mr. 
Taft, and it will be the chief function of his 
administration to complete and perfect the 
machinery for maintaining the high standards 
of business morality that have been set up. 
Specifically, it is necessary to relieve the 
Interstate Commerce Commission of much of 
the labor of enforcing the provisions of the rail- 
road rate law, and to classify those corporations 
which ought to come under the restraints of the 
antitrust laws. There must also be a reorgani- 
zation of various Cabinet departments before 
the needed laws can properly be enforced. In 
brief, Mr. Taft conceives it to be his duty to 
smooth out the tangles which have been pro- 
duced by the beginning of desirable reforms. 


* © 


AN IMPORTANT OPINION. 


n opinion has been rendered by the Supreme 
A Court of Maine that may possibly render 
unnecessary the purchase of the Appala- 
chian forest reserve by the national government 
which was attempted unsuccessfully at the last 
session of Congress. 

A year ago last March the Senate of the State 
of Maine requested the Supreme Court to pass 
upon the question whether, under the constitu- 
tion of the state, the legislature has power to 
enact general laws to prohibit, restrict or regu- 
late the wanton, wasteful or unnecessary cutting 
of trees on privately owned land without giving 
compensation to the owners; and whether such 
regulation would be a ‘“‘taking’’ of private 
property, within the meaning of the constitu- 
tion. 

The court decides unanimously that the state 
has power thus to regulate, restrict or prohibit 
the cutting of trees where their removal would 
be likely to work harm to the people as a whole, 
and that compensation is unnecessary. 

There are many interesting grounds for this 
important opinion. 

The value of forests in preventing droughts 
and freshets, and preserving a fertile top-soil, 
is well established. All land, no matter how 
privately owned, is regarded as being derived 
originally from the state, and to be held and 
used only for such private purposes as do not 
conflict with the welfare of the rest of the com- 
munity. Land is not the product of industry 
or invention, nor can it be increased in quantity, 
as can other kinds of property. Anything 
which reduces its value is therefore a loss to 
the people as a whole, and to posterity, and so 
may be prevented by state law. 

The great importance of this opinion lies in 
the fact that the power of the state to act with- 
out compensating private owners is affirmed. 
The chief obstacle to state regulation of forestry 
has been the fear of expense. That removed, 
the path is clear for unlimited progress. 


* @ © 


ranz Ferdinand, heir to the throne of Austria- 
Hungary, is declared by the Vienna corre- 
spondent of a London paper to be largely 
responsible for the recent annexation of Bosnia 
and Herzegovina. It is explained that he is an 
intimate friend of the imperial minister of foreign 
affairs. It is also believed that the Emperor-King 
consults with his heir upon matters of policy. 
For the Emperor is seventy-eight years old and 
infirm, and is aware that he has not long to live. 
The prince is supposed to look upon himself as a 
man of destiny, and the course of events gives 
him some justification for entertaining the idea. 
When he was born, in 1863, several lives stood 
between him and the throne. There was a son of 
the Emperor; the next heir was Maximilian, 
brother of the Emperor; and after him Franz 
Ferdinand’s own father, another brother of Franz 
Josef. But Maximilian was put to death in 1867, 
on the failure of the attempt to establish an 
empire in Mexico, of which he was proclaimed 
emperor; the Crown Prince Rudolf met a tragic 
death in 1889; and thereupon the Archduke Karl 
Ludwig, father of Franz Ferdinand, who became 
the heir presumptive, renounced his right to the 
succession in favor of his son. 
hen the Prince of Bulgaria, after declaring 
the independence of his principality, took 
the title of Tsar rather than that of emperor, he 
used the word common in the Slavonic languages 
to describe the ruler of a country. The Bulgarian 
spelling of the word is “‘car,’’ ‘“‘e” having the sound 
of “ts.” The word first came into the English 
language through the Slavonic spe'ling of ‘‘ezar.” 
The form which gives the Russian pronunciation 
most nearly is that which The Companion uses, 
namely, “tsar,” although if a final “e” were added 
it would more nearly indicate the sound of the 
term as spoken in St. Petersburg. 
he chemists of the national Department of 
Agriculture report that they have succeeded 
in making a good quality of paper from corn- 
stalks, and that the new paper can be produced 
more cheaply than that made of wood-pulp. If 
experience should confirm this gratifying infor- 
mation, a new source of wealth will have been 
created for the corn-growing states, and the de- 
pletion of the forests will be checked. But it is 
necessary that experiments be made on a large 
scale before the commercial feasibility of the dis- 
covery will be made certain. 
uring the celebration of the centenary of the 
Roman Catholic diocese of Boston there was 
a parade of forty thousand men who belong to 
the Confraternity of the Holy Name, or as it is 
sometimes called, the Confraternity against Oaths. 
That society grew out of a decree of the Council of 
Lyons in 1274, intended to secure greater reverence 




















for the name of God. Among the rules made by 
Pius IV is one against profanity. Not only are 
the members forbidden to use profane language, 
but they are urged to admonish all whom they 
may hear taking the name of God in vain. There 
are millions of members of the society, as there is 
a branch of it in nearly every Roman Catholic 
parish in the world. There is no other anti-pro- 
fanity society which approaches it in size. 


* ¢ 


“THIS WORKADAY WORLD.” 


lizabeth Barnett’s father had failed —honor- 

ably. That one adjective meant financial 
ruin; meant, too, the widest difference to his 
daughter in the way she was to approach the 
world. She had always looked at life through the 
portal of pleasure, but now, as she sat talking to 
her old classical teacher, her mentor in high- 
school days, the future seemed to stretch before 
her a gray plain of ceaseless endeavor. 

“Don’t think that I would have had daddy do 
anything but what he did,” she said, with a little 
choke in her voice. “But it’s all so different 
from what I had hoped and planned. I’m to go 
on with college,—Uncle Jack is looking after that, 
—but it was to have been Bar Harbor with the 
Sedgewicks this summer, and Europe for a year 
when I had graduated, and now —” She bit her 
lip quickly, and stared straight before her into the 
twilight. 

“And now it’s to be ‘this workaday world’ full 
of briers?” asked Mr. Thompson, gently. ‘Why, 
my dear little once-upon-a-time pupil, that’s no 
great hardship. There’s splendid satisfaction to 
be got from work well done. No,” he added, as 
Elizabeth opened her lips to protest. “Wait a 
moment, and listen to an old man who has lived 
pretty contentedly, on the whole, for a long time. 
I’m not going to preach ‘the great task of cheer- 
fulness’ to you now. That’s your duty to the 
world. You must settle with yourself first, and, 
my child, Stevenson never wrote wiser words than: 

“The world is so full of a number of things 
I’m sure that we all should be happy as kings. 

“After all, each life can hold just so much joy, 
no more; and if the stream of your happiness 
cannot flow through gorgeous scenes, turn it into 
the valley of quiet contentment. You have the 
endless, pleasant land of study and work and 
friends stretching before you. You love books, I 
know. Try making them your fast and constant 
companions. They’ve been mine for years, and I 
know what satisfaction they can bring. Why, we 
find a thousand ways of happiness within our- 
selves, if we only look.” 

“T’ll try,” said Elizabeth, listlessly, as she rose 
to go. But listlessness had changed to resentment 
when she spoke to her mother of Mr. Thompson’s 
advice. 

“How can he know what I want to do, he is so 
old!” she cried, indignantly. ‘‘He can’t under- 
stand how I long for Europe!” 

“Q Elsa,” said her mother, genuine regret in 
her voice, “I hope you didn’t say anything like 
that to him! Of course you did not know, but Mr. 
Thompson’s savings for years were invested as 
your father advised, and now he will lose nearly 
everything. He has never been able to go to 
Europe,—it was his dream, but all his life he has 
been burdened by the care of others,—and next 
year he was to have gone to Greece and Rome, to 
the places he has loved always, and known only 
in his imagination. Now it’s allover. Oh, I hope 
you were guarded in what you said!” 

“Mother, I never knew!” cried Elizabeth, her 
eyes big with tears. “I feel like begging his 
pardon on my knees, and I will make my ‘worka- 
day world’ a pleasant place, if it’s just for his 
sake!” 

® ¢ 


HER LECTURE AND HER HAT. 


r. Jacob Riis has recently related the opti- 

mistic, if not wholly flattering, remark of an 
old farmer who had just learned that the unas- 
suming gentleman before him was also the dis- 
tinguished speaker to whom he was to listen that 
evening. 

“Well,” he reflected, “you can’t always tell by 
looking at a toad how far he can jump.” 

A woman who has lectured much in public was 
also not long ago made aware that her appearance 
did not satisfy the ideals of one prospective hearer 
—the president of the rural woman’s club she was 
to address. As they chatted in the dressing-room, 
it was evident she had something on her mind. 

“This is the most important meeting we’ve ever 
held,” she confided, at last, nervously. “The 
hall is decorated, and there will be a great many 
out-of-town guests, and we’ve just set our hearts 
on having everything really elegant and correct. 
Would you—your dress is so very simple—and no 
touch of color—and you’ll be the center of every- 
thing, up there on the platform. 

“Of course that little gray toque is pretty, but 
three seats off nobody could more than tell it from 
your hair. Would you mind putting on something 
a little more effective? I’m sure that any of the 
committee would be glad to lend their hats, but 
Miss Jones has a beauty, with chrysanthemums 
that happen to match the decorations. If you 
would be kind enough —”’ 

But the distinguished lecturer really could not 
be kind enough, especially after Miss Jones and 
her huge yellow-flowered atrocity were pointed 
out to her. As considerately as possible she re- 
fused, even confessing, to soothe the president’s 
feelings, that the despised gray toque ought to be 
“elegant and correct,” even if it were not, since 
she had paid a price she was a little ashamed of 
for it at a famous Paris milliner’s. 

She had the humorous delight of seeing this 
information passed in thrilling whispers from lip 
to lip in the social hour following the lecture, and 
of noting the respectful, not to say awed, glances 
bestowed on her modest head-gear as the news 
spread. 

At the guest-night meeting of another club, it 
chanced that this same lady arrived rather late— 
before her presence was required, but after the 
session had opened. In the anteroom she found a 
little woman fluttering about in such a state of 
obvious distress and expectancy that she thought 
her possibly some member of the committee in 
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charge, to whom word of her arrival had not been | 


given. 


“T hope it is not the tardiness of your lecturer 


that disturbs you,” she began. 

“Lecturer!” cried the distracted little woman, 
wildly. “I don’t care if the lecturer’s in Kam- 
chatka and stays there. It’s a great deal worse 
than the lecturer—the ice-cream hasn’t come.” 


*® ¢ 
BOSTON’S FIRST WOMAN’S CLUB. 


n assemblage of women for any purpose other 
than a spinning or a quilting was sufficiently 
rare in the Boston of 1636; and an assemblage 
such as Mistress Anne Hutchinson gathered in her 
“parlor-kitchen,” where she expounded the ser- 
mons of John Cotton, soon attracted the disap- 
proval of the Puritan clergy and citizens. To 
attend Mistress Hutchinson’s conversazioni, how- 
ever, became speedily the fashion for all female 
Boston, writes Irving B. Richman, in “ Rhode 
Island, its Making and its Meaning,” but with 
results for the nimble-witted and earnest Mistress 
Hutchinson that soon made her an object of criti- 
cism. 


The first Cambridge synod resolved, “that though 
women might meet, some few together, to pray 
and edify one another, yet, that such a set assembly 
as was then in practise at Boston, where —_ or 
more did meet every week, and one woman, in a 
apne pe way by resolving questions of doc- 
rine and expounding Scripture, took upon her the 
whole exercise, was disorderly and without rule.” 

But Anne Hutchinson possessed a “nimble wit 
and a voluble tongue,” according to Governor 
Winthrop, and when finally brought before the 
Massachusetts General Court, a gathering com- 
prising the best bigotry and brain of Massachu- 
setts, to be tried for her opinions, she was capable 
of managing her case alone. 

The court made repeated efforts to draw from 
the culprit something that would justify it in 
fe her, but in every case was baffled by 
ner replies. Nevertheless, it was voted that she 
be banished, and she and her followers and de- 
fenders were expelled from Massachusetts. 


* ¢ 


MAGIC AND MATHEMATICS. 


ong, long ago, so McCall’s Magazine says, a 
knight went to consult a certain famous 
wizard, and the conversation naturally drifted 
to occult subjects generally. “And art thou 
learned also in the magic of numbers?” asked the 
knight. “Show me but one sample of thy wit in 
these matters.” 

The old wizard took five blocks bearing numbers, 
and ay = them on a shelf, ~ wey J at random, 
so that they stood in the order41096. He then 
took in his hands an 8 and a 3, and held them to- 
gether to form the number 83. 

“Sir knight, tell me,” said the wizard, ‘“‘canst 
om | ply one number into the other in thy 
mind?’ 

“Nay, of a truth,” the good knight replied, “I 
= , need to set out upon the task with pen and 
scrip.’ 

“Vot mark ye how right easy a thing it is toa 
man learned in the lore of far Araby, who knoweth 
= the magic that is hid in the philosophy of num- 

Ts. 


The wizard simply placed the 3 in his hand next 
to the 40n the shelf, and the 8 at the other end. 
It will be found that this gives the answer quite 
correctly—3 410968. 


AN HONEST OPINION. 


mong the interesting anecdotes illustrative of 
Mr. Cleveland’s refusal to give pledges of any 
sort is that which describes an incident of the 
campaign of 1892, and is printed in the New York 
Evening Post. A literary friend of Mr. Cleveland 
brought together, as if by chance, the Democratic 
nominee and a prominent Irish-American con- 
tractor who was supposed to have much influence 
with the coveted Irish vote. 

The interview was so managed that the two 
men were left alone in the literary man’s library 
for an hour. At the end of that time they were 
discovered swapping stories with each other like 
old friends. 

“Well,” asked the host of the contractor, after 
= had left, “what do you think of 

m 

“Sure,” replied the contractor, beaming all over, 
“he’s the greatest man I ever saw. He’s a foine 
man, a grand man. He wouldn’t promise to do 
wan thing I asked him.” 


*® © 


SAW HIM FIRST. 


bout the year 1707 William Penn became heavily 
involved in a lawsuit, and the author of a 
recent biography, entitled “Quaker and Courtier,” 
says that he was greatly in fear—under the laws 
of the day—of being arrested. Many noble per- 
sonages were in the same plight, but no other, it 
is believed, resorted to Penn’s expedient in meet- 
ing the situation. 

In the door of his London house he had a peep- 
ing-hole made, through which he could see any 
person who came to him. A creditor one day 
sent in his name, and having been made to wait 
more than a reasonable time, knocked for the 
servant, and asked him: 

“Will not your master see me?” 

“Friend, he has seen thee,” replied the servant, 
calmly, ‘and does not like the looks of thee.” 


® © 


ONE REASON. 


here may be two reasons for a thing, both 
equally true, and it may be the height of folly 
to attribute the effect to both. A gentleman to 
whom art was a strange thing asked a friend, to 
whom the ways of its votaries were more familiar: 

Mani | does Conneray stand off and half-shut his 
eyes when he looks at the pictures he is painting? 
I was in his studio the other day, and he made me 
do it, too.” 

“That’s simply explained,” replied the other. 
“Did you ever try to look at them near to, with 
you Te wide open? Well, don’t; you can’t 
stand it,’ 


* & 


AS HIS FATHER PUT IT. 
“. said the old peer, “my son is willing to 
stand for Parliament. 


“Unfortunately,” he added, after a slight pause, 
“Parliament does not reciprocate.” 





Use “Brown’s Camphorated Saponaceous | 


Dentifrice” for the teeth. It hasnoequal. ([Adr. 








° Why not have Pic- 

New Picture Puzzles ture Puzzle Parties? 
2 Complete Puzzles for 25 cents. 
5 Complete Puzzles for 50 cents. 


Each puzzle different and contains 36 or more pieces. When 
correctly put together a pleasing picture is made 


G. C. PAGE, 38 White Street, New York City. 


BRADFORD 


Comfort Shoes 


are the best-fitting and best-wear- 
ing shoes made. Thousands 
sold to Companion readers 


by mail. 
$3.00 Delivered. 














Send for Catalogue. 
CHAS. A. ROBERTS, 
Bradford, Mass. 
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COLGATES 
DENTAL CREAM 


ANTISEPTIC 


Delicious in flavor. 
Get acquainted through the 
convenience of the ribbon — 
make friends through the 
superiority of the cream. 


Send 2 cents for a sample tube. 
COLGATE & CO., 


Dept. 25, 55 John Street, New York. 
Makers of Cashmere Bouquet Soap. 





























Coffee can be made a clear, 
delicious, healthful beverage if 
prepared in the 


anning- 


owlmManh. 
“METEOR” 
Coffee Percolator 


It’s boiling the grounds that spolls Coffee. The 
Manning-Bowman method filters the water 
through the Coffee, extracting the flavor and 
leaving the tannic acid and bitter grounds 
behind. Saves One Third because it ex- 
tracts all the good of the Coffee. 
At leading dealers, inthe Urn Style 
with alcohol burner or Coffee Pot 
Style for use on gas stove or range. 
Over 100 styles and sizes. 

Write for descriptive 
booklet ** K-12”" 


MANNING-BOWMAN & CO., 
Meriden, Conn. 


Makers of 









Manning-Bowman For 
“Kelipse” MAKING 
Bread Mixer, COFFEE 








SURELY WELCOME 
CHRISTMAS GIFT. 


Girls can properly control. 


doctor’s bills. 
handsomely finished. 





HE fastest, safest, strongest ever invented. 
the feet—runs away from them all—runs farthest. 


Built to last of special steel and second growth white ash, 
Insist on a Flexible Flyer. 
Flexible Flyer Racer—long, low, narrow, speedy, moderate-priced. 

Send for Free Cardboard Model (showing just how it steers) and colored Christmas booklet with prices. 
Ss. L. ALLEN G CO., Box 1100C, Philadelphia, Pa. 


A Boy’s sled—the only one 
Steers easily around others without dragging 
Easiest to pull up-hill. 

Saves its cost in shoes the first Winter—prevents wet feet, colds and 


Look for the new 


Patentees and Sole Manufacturers. 

















Charlotte & la Baronne 


Made with 


Decorate with halves of N 








The hostess who delights in surprising her quests 
with some new and unexpected dainty 


NABISCO 


SUGAR WAFERS. 


In ten cent tins. Also in twenty-five cent tins 


SE... StS, 
Remove almost all the center from a round sponge cake and cover the edges of 
the cake with NA BISCO Sugar Wafers, held in position with Royal Icing. 
Tie band of pink ribbon around center and place on dish. Mix one cupful of 
chopped fruits; add eighteen Festinos, one tablespoonful of sugar and three of 
orange syrup. Soak for one hour. Strain off liquid and add fruits to one pint 
of whipped cream. Heap the mixture in the wafer case just before serving. 
BISCO Sugar Wafers and walnut meats. 


serves 


Festimo—aAnother dessert confection in the form 
of an almond enclosing a kernel of delicious cream 


NATIONAL BISCUIT COMPANY 
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$e the Forest Preacher, 
Bent his silvered head: 
“Harvest yields for every creature 
Food in store,” he said. 


“Ve that know your Lord is living, 
Witnessing His grace, 
Heap your tithes of all His giving 
Round His altar-place.” 


Ere November breezes blowing 
Bared the silver birch, 

Harvest plenty overflowing 
Filled the little church. 


Farmer folk in pleasant parley 
Praised the crops they’d reared— 

Dirck Van Brunt his sheaves of barley 
Yellow as his beard, 

Peter Smit his orchard’s bounty ; 
Boastful Gert von Horn 

Swore no croft in all the county 
Matched with his for corn. 

Housewives showed in oaken caskets 
Butter firm and good. 

Children brought in birchen baskets 
Nuts of copse and wood. 


All was set before the altar; 
When from o’er the moor 

Crept the widow, Gretel Balter, 
Wrinkled, bent and poor. 


“She, that earns with all her labors 
Scant enough to live, 
Helped and clothed by kindly neighbors— 
What hath she to give?” 


“Come, behold the widow’s treasure!” 
All the world drew near. 
Just a little earthen measure 
Filled with water clear. 


Just an earthen cruse! Upon it 
Writ in letters plain,— 
Yea, and all the world might con it,— 


“God be thanked for rain.” 


Overbeck, the Forest Preacher, 
Raised his noble head: 
“She, not I, shall be your teacher, 
O my friends,” he said. 


“What are treasures proudly tendered ? 
Dross before His throne. 
Humble off’rings, humbly rendered, 
Loveth God alone.” 


* ¢ 


HIS .SUCCESS. 


octor Goodwin is a young 

physician whose hair, for 

reasons known to a certain 
few, has grown gray, but whose 
face, marked though it is by the 
personal sorrow which he has 
known, is invariably sweet and 
restful to look upon. Stern and 
grave it may be at times, for the 
weight of responsibilities has fallen 
heavily upon him, his ordinary practise being 
large, and in critical diseases other physicians 
of the city rely more upon his judgment than 
upon that of any other of the local doctors. 

Because, however, of the great demands made 
upon his time, Doctor Goodwin is little known 
save in his professional capacity. Church life 
he has had little part in, at least since coming 
into active professional life. Society knows 
nothing of him. His pleasures and recreations 
are few, while his patients, regarding him 
though they do with a feeling akin to venera- 
tion, are far from being on familiar terms with 
him. 

One day, however, a woman whose husband 
had been brought through a dangerous illness 
forgot her timidity as she addressed the man to 
whom she felt so much was due. 

“*It isn’t,’’ she said, earnestly, ‘‘it isn’t just 
your curing him, doctor, that makes us always 
glad to see you, but that we always feel differ- 
ent every time you come. When we see you 
come into the house, somehow we feel that you 
are going to do the right thing. And when 
you go out we know you are praying — Doctor, 
you are a Christian, aren’t you?’’ she finished, 
abruptly. 

The doctor’s face took on a curious expression. 

“‘Why do you ask that? What makes you 
think I am?’’ he asked, huskily. 

‘*Because —’’ the woman hesitated — ‘‘be- 
cause—I think—no—one who was not a Chris- 
tian could make others always think about— 

iod. And every one does when you come into 
the house. So many have said so.’’ 

The doctor was deeply touched. It was some 
little time before he found words to answer. 

**T hope—I believe—that I am a Christian,’’ 
he said at length, humbly, ‘‘and I thank you 
for your words, my friend. If I can make 
men and women think about my Lord when 
they see me, I am more successful than I ever 
dared to dream. And—yes, I do pray for my 
patients. Otherwise I could not hope for the 
results I have had.’’ 

And all day long the woman, about her 
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| tasks, as she recalled the expression of gratitude 
|and over again, ‘‘I’m so glad I told him what 
| his visits and friendship mean to us. I’m so 
| glad that he knows his life is appreciated.’’ 

And on his trips that day—yes, and for 
many a day—the physician’s lonely heart sang 
rapturously : 

‘*Not only for my medical skill do they value 
me, but because He has made me a witness of 
Himself they believe me a working partner of 
| the Great Physician.’’ 


* 


ANOTHER KIND OF ‘ TURK.” 
[" Constantinople Hartanan Ohannesian and 





Mesrob Mamooling were fast friends—indeed, 
were like blood-brothers. They came to 
| America and lived in New York. Had they re- 
mained in the East they might never have quar- 
| reled. However, they quarreled in the Occident. 
| Mesrob struck his former friend, Hartanan, with 
a copper coffee-pot. Mesrob was arrested by the 
officer on the beat, called in to soothe the fracas 
| by an officious neighbor. 


| In the court much perturbation was created in 

the mind of the son of Erin upon whose broad, 
| blue shoulders the responsibility of presenting the 
ease to the judge was placed. 

“‘Who’s this—and what’s he done, Casey?” de- 
manded his honor, eying the rather bedraggled 
Turk before the bar of justice. 

The officer screwed up his face and took another 
sidewise squint at the slip of paper in his hand, 
muttering: 

“Phat iver is thim names? Huh! Is ut Harri- 
gan, I dunno?” 

“Come, officer, speak up!”’ commanded the jus- 
tice, with some briskness. 

Thus admonished, and being one of those men 
unable to admit a lack of knowledge upon any 
point, Casey made an mae at the names. 

“Fis Har—Harrigan 0’ ennessey complains 
aginst Mum—Mum—bad cess to ’em!—M—Mike 
MeMullin!” pace the disturbed officer. “He 
hit ’im over the head.” 

A tall, stately figure, in the garb of the Orient, 
was already gliding forward, making low obeisance 
to the magistrate. 

“Who’s this?’”? demanded the magistrate. 

“Uh-huh?” muttered Casey, looking from one 
to the other of the Turks. ‘This must be O’Hen- 
nessey!” 

The bowing Hartanan presented the following 





| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


| document, translated by one of his countrymen: 


| 
Most Royal and Gracious Sir: With my coun- 
tenance facing the bright stars of the East 
| and the rising sun, I plead for the freedom 
of my kinsman, loved and revered, Mesrob 
Mamooling. Be it known, your excellency, that 
we, the Sultan’s subjects, are not prone to 
fighting or quarreling among ourselves. We 
are a peaceful family. 
| Prostrated, in deference to your highness, I 
| humbly declare,that in my heart I believe 
that had my beloved countryman, Mesrob 
} Mamooling, not felt it in his heart that I con- 
| templated striking him first, he would not have 
allowed his anger to rise. 
| He struck me with the coffee-pot, such is the 
| truth; but I, too, would have hit him had he 
| not acted as quickly as he did. It was an un- 
fortunate misunderstanding. 

How can I,-with these truths in my mind, con- 
scientiously appear as a witness against this 
good fellow? Allah be praised! I see the 
bright light of the East. Do him justice and 
let him depart from the dungeon of the law. 

I am, most esteemed sir, your humble and 
obedient servant, Hartanan Ohannesian. 


| The judge blushingly allowed the plea and dis- 
charged the prisoner. But Casey ejaculated: 

“An’ they told me thim fellows was Tur-rks. 
Why, they’re dagos! Nayther of ’em iver seen 
th’ ould sod!” 


PROVING HIMSELF ALIVE. 


n interesting anthology could be made, com- 
posed solely of stories about persons whose 
deaths were supposed to have taken place 

when they were really welland alive. In “Sankey’s 
Story of His Own Life” there is an incident of this 
kind. On one occasion, on a train, Mr. Sankey 
fell into conversation with a man who shared his 
seat. After discussing the weather and politics, 
they entered upon the subject of religion. This 
finally led to the discussion of Moody and Sankey. 


The stranger said that he had never had the 
pleeenre of hearing either of them. When I told 
| him I had often heard Moody preach and Sankey 
| sing he seemed much interested, and asked: 

“What kind of folks are they?” 

“Oh — are just common folks like you and 
me,” I replied. 

is daughter, he said, had a cabinet organ, and 
they were all very fond of the “Gospel Hymns,” 
and he was sorry that he had not had the oppor- 
tunity of hearing Sankey sing “The Ninety and 
Nine” before the author of the hymn had died. 

I told him I was much surprised, and asked him 
what proof he had of Sankey’s death. He replied 
that he had seen it in the newspapers. 

“It must be true if you have seen it in the 
pepers, I said. 

y this time we were nearing the station where 
my friend was to get out. earing the whistle 
blow, he looked out of the window and remarked 
“I have enjoyed your company very much, but if 
shall soon have to leave you now.” 

“I hardly think it is fair that we should part 
without telling you that I am one of the men we 
have been talking about,” I said. 

“Why, who are you?” he asked. 

“Tam what is left of Sankey.” 

At this he reached for his oa and givin 
me a quizzical look, he said, “You can’t play tha 
on me, cld fellow; Sankey is dead.” hen he 
rushed for the door, leaving me to continue my 
journey alone. 


* © 


HUNTED BY A BUFFALO. 
T" time has gone by for hunting buffalo on 


the plains. While it lasted, the sport was 

followed too closely for long continuance. 
The pursuit of the game was exciting, but when 
the buffalo turned hunter, and the object of his 
search was-the sportsman, the interest in the out- 
come of the chase was greatly heightened. The 
author of “The Father of St. Kilda,’ Mr. R. Camp- 
bell, tells in the pages of his book how he engaged 
in one of these double-headed encounters in the 
country of the Saskatchewan River. 

The — of the huge monsters careering madl 
along with fiery eyes and tossing manes, follow 
sometimes by an eagle-feathered savage, mounted 
on a strangely decked-out pony with the scalp 
of his latest enemy flying tbehind him, utterly 
demoralized my soedy-ouing, Seltnee! hag, and he 
ran away with me down a steep bank, in spite of 
all my efforts, pitched me headlong aguinst a 





/and joy on the physician’s face, repeated over | 


| great granite block, and himself fled madly over | 


| the prairie. : 

Beneath the shadow of this boulder I lay in a 
half-conscious state I know not how long, but I 
was roused at last by the sight of a large herd 
of buffalo coming full ay over the crest of the 
hill above me and mak ng straight in my direction, 
followed by feathered Indians and hatless half- 
breeds, firing wildly from all directions, and send- 
ing bullets whistling about my ears till I was 
deafened by the sharp sound. I got hold of my 
rifle and planted a bullet in an immense bull, but 
alas! not so as to kill him. 

As the buffalo turned upon me I rose and ran 
round the boulder, he after me, and so we chased 
each other for life and death. A bullet from the 
flint-lock gun of one of the savages hit the boulder 
and sent a splinter from it into my hand, leaving 
a wound of which I still carry the trace. 

Searcely knowing I was hit, I ran on until my 
breath was almost gone, and i felt that in a few 
moments I should drop and be tossed and trampled 
by my infuriated foe. 

By this time I was chasing him, rather than he 
me; in fact, I was close behind him. I rai 
my rifle as he swished his tail round, and drew 
the trigger with my last ounce of strength. I had 
ae and my already wounded enemy dropped 
dead. 

At least it had not ended as many such encoun- 
ters have, when in a last paroxysm the wounded 
monster turns and tosses horse and rider into the 
air like dry chips, tearing them with his horns 
somnetes them to death with a dying effort, and 
then falling dead upon his victims. 


BE > THANKFUL 
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B° thankful, oh, be thankful, though the fig and 
olive fail, 

| And hopes you prized the dearest, fierce and 
deadly foes assail; 

Withhold not glad thanksgiving, when the flesh 
and spirit quail, 

God lives and reigns, and naught against His 
Might shall e’er prevail. 


Be thankful, oh, be thankful, though the canker- 
worm consume 

The rose ye nurtured while ye longed to taste its 
rich perfume ; 

Though hostile thorns invade the precious peace 
of harvest bloom, 

While God doth reign, the saddest heart for 
thankfulness finds room! 


Be thankful, oh, be thankful, there’s a Captain in 


command, 
Who holds the raging deep within the hollow of 
His Hand. : 


Then raise your song of thanksgiving, and shout 
it through the land, 

That God doth reign, and Gates of Hell His 
Might shall not withstand! 


* ¢ 


NOT TREATING HIM FAIRLY. 


n Oriental countries public writers are familiar 
| to every traveller. In the Balkan states their 

outfit consists of a pot of ink, some wooden 
pens, some pieces of paper, a pepper-box of sand, 
a constant cup of coffee, a tobacco-box and a flint. 
The trustworthiness of these scribes is shown in 
the following anecdote, taken from a book en- 
titled “The Balkan Trail,” by Frederick Moore: 


A veiled woman presents a letter at the booth. 

“From whom?” asks the sage of cipher. 

“Our husband,” the woman replies. 
| “*Most beloved of wives,’ ” the flattering fellow 
begins to read, “‘I am well. I wish you are well. 
The weather is well. The buffaloes are well. . . .’” 

Here the wise man studies the document closely, 
and asks, “What is your husband’s name?” 

“Almoon, effendi.” 

“Ah, yes; Almoon.” 

The woman pays two metaleeks. 

few weeks later the same woman appears 
with another letter. 

“From whom is it?” again the question. 

“Our husband.” 

“*Most beloved wife,’” he starts in, by wey of 
variation, “ ‘the weather is well. I am well. I 
wish you well.’ What did you say your husband’s 
name is?” 

“Almoon.” 

“Ah, yes; Almoon. Your husband’s letter- 
writer does not form his letters well.’ 

The woman pays two more metaleeks. 

Some time later she returns again. The intel- 
ligent man of letters recognizes her this time, and 
employs his trained rr: 

**Most beloved of my wives,’” he begins. “ ‘I 
hope ou are well. Lam—’” 

“Effendi,” the woman interrupts, “this letter, I 
think, is from my sister.” 

“Ah, you should have told me!” 
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THE SAFETY OF THE SEA. 


he landsman, safe in his snug bed, pities the 

poor sailor, whose narrow berth swings at 

the mercy of the waves. The “tar,” on the 
other hand, feels more security among the tum- 
bling billows than among the perils of the dry 
land. An old sailor, whom Mr. James Greenwood 
describes in “The Wilds of London,” gives expres- 
sion to the dangers of the shore from the nautical 
point of view, and backs up his argument with 
personal experience. 


“It’s safer than on shore, that’s my opinion, 
though, mind you, I never really liked the sea. 
For eight years I never put out without being 
seasick. Ain’t that true, missis?” 

“Aye, sir, that it is,” answered the wife. “Many 
atime I’ve seen him shudder at the sight of his 
great boots as he was pulling them on before he 
went down to the boat.” 

“Well, well,” continued the sailor, “I ain’t the 
only one. What I was going to say is this, that I 
never was one who took kind to the sea, but 
I always thought, and now I am downright sure, 
that it’s safer than being ashore.” 

“I'd be glad to know how you make that out,” 


said I. 

“ll tell you, sir. I’ve been fisherman for thirty- 
five years and never got hurt, and how many 
landsmen can say that? 

“Never got a scar, you mean,” interrupted the 
wife. “Bless the man! He’s got hurts enough!” 

“How?” asked her husband. 

“Why, how many times have you been washed 
overboard ?” 

“Pooh! How many times have you washed 
plates and dishes, old lass?” replied the fisher- 
man, impatient that his —y lady should think 
such trifles worth mentioning. 

“And twice run into and foundered.” 

“That hurt the owner a sight more’n it did me.” 














“And once the lightning struck you. Surely you 
don’t forget that, William?” 

“And didn’t it strike the market-house ashore 
the same night, and didn’t it rive the old pollard 
up on Wilson’s land? Didn’t it kill Millar’s horse 
the same night, as it stood in the stable? Don’t 
tell me, old lass! It’s three to one more dangerous 
> aa I wonder you can talk so after tother 
night! ° 

“That was an accident.” 

“Ves, one of oe shore accidents! Never had 
such a fright in all the years I’ve been at sea. 
Tell you how it was. I’d been out three nights 
and was glad to get ashore and lie down in bed 
for an hour or more. Old lass she goes to market. 
‘Don’t you touch things drying about the fire,’ 


says she. 

“Well, I falls off, and presently I gets it into my 
head that I’m being drowned, and have to fight 
for my life. So I wakes up, choking, and the room 
is full of smoke, and an old flannel —s hang- 
ing before the fire, is all glowing red, and the chair 
smoldering. Wasn’tthatanescape? Pooh! Don’t 
tell me about the perils of the sea!” 
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BY WIRELESS. 


peaking about gratitude, remarked the wireless 
telegraph operator of the steamship Comanche, 
reminds me of the time I tried to rescue a United 
States battle-ship. We were running down off 
Hatteras one rough night when, about midnight, 
I heard some one trying to send a wireless mes- 
sage in the government code to the naval station 
at Beaufort, South Carolina. I happened to know 
the naval code,—Continental Morse, they call it,— 
and I copied the message as follows: 


“From U. 8. S. Johnston, 
“To Commandant, Beaufort, S. C. 
“Find it impossible to land in boats. Sea grow- 
ing fast. Can you send tug alongside to take us 
oft? (Signed) Captain X.” 


The Johnston operator repeated it several times. 
Finally I heard Beaufort give his O.K. Then 
came the reply: 


“From Beaufort, 8S. C. - 
“To Captain X., U.S. 8. Johnston. 
‘Must try to land at Fort Point. Cannot send 
help until daybreak. Will show red light at best 
point on beach. (Signed) Commandant Z.” 


I read the message twice to see if I were awake. 
Only one eonclusion seemed possible—a United 
States man-of-war wrecked somewhere along the 
Hatteras shoals—a rising sea—no help for hours. 

With visions of a personal letter from the Secre- 
tary of War, not to mention the gratitude of a 
nation,—a house and lot, probably,—I tuned up 
my spark, yanked over the switch and called the 
Johnston. Getting his “G. A.,”—go ahead,—I shot 
this to him: 

“From 8. 8. Comanche, off Hatteras, 
“To U.S. 8S. Johnston. 

“Where are you and what is the trouble? Do 
you need assistance? (Signed) Operator.” 

The answer came: 

“From U. S. 8. Johnston, 
“To 8. 8. Comanche. 


“Butt out! Butt out! We are landing reserves 
in transport manceuvers. Skiddoo! 
(Signed) “Operator.” 
It hurt our feelings some. 
® © 
AN OXFORD MAN OF SCIENCE. 
“6 rescientific science” is the term that has 


been applied to the awakening of interest 

in geological and other matters in the 
early years of the nineteenth century. In a book 
entitled “Reminiscences of Oxford,” the Rev. W. 
Tuckwell describes some of the eager work of 
Buckland, the British geologist and clergyman, 
later Dean of Westminster, whose scientific lec- 
tures and writings attracted much attention— 
hostile as well as friendly—at the time. 


Without the moral and intellectual support of 
his wife, Buckland would not so lightly and so 
confidently have faced the difficulties and achieved 
his aims. An accomplished mineralogist before 
their marriage, she threw_her whole heart into 
her husband’s work. She deciphered his horribly 
—— papers, often adding polish to their style ; 
and her skilful fingers illustrated many of his 


books. 

Night after night, while his “Bridgewater 
Treatises”’—his important contribution on geology 
and mineralogy—was in making, she sat up wri- 
ting from his dictation till the morning sun shone 
through the shutters. From her came the first 
suggestion as to the true character of the lias 
coprolites, a puzzling kind of fossil stone. 

en, at two o’clock in the morning, the idea 
flashed upon him that the footprints of the Cheiro- 
therium—since found a large four-footed 
animal—were tortoise-like, he woke his wife from 
6. She hastened down to make dough upon 
the kitchen table, while he fetched in a tortoise 
from the garden; and the pair soon saw with 
joint delight that its impressions on the paste 
were almost identical with those upon the slabs. 


HE KNEW HIS LIMITATIONS. 


hen any one asked Mr. Hobart about the 
W New York painter who spent one summer 

at the Hill Crest Farm, Mr. Hobart’s 
reply always held a mixture of liking and con- 
tempt. 


“T proph’sied he’d make a living,” Mr. Hobart 
would say, “because he knew what he could do, 
little as ’twas, and didn’t try to fly too high. 

- .”’ Mr. Hobart would continue, with a 
thoughtful smile, “you couldn’t get him to attempt 
any foolish flights. All taat summer he set out in 
the hen-yard, painting hens, or else out back 0’ 
the barn, painting pigs. And when I said to him, 
‘Look a-here, when Abe Fowler comes to paint 
the house, P’il get him to show you how, and let 
you take a hack at the side end, where ’twon’t 
show so much, and allow it on he board,’ he just 
shook his head and smiled that kind o’ gentle, 
sorrowful smile o’ his, and says he, ‘I couldn’t 
think of it, Mr. Hobart. I should just ruin the 
looks 0’ the house,’ he said. ‘I’ll keep to the pigs 
and the hens, for I know my limitations.’ 

“Well, ’twas a real relief to me, for I suppose 
likely he would have botched the job consid’able ; 
and I said to him then, real hearty, Rn | man, 
you’ll earn your living yet, for you ain’t all et up 
with pride and amb tion’ ; and my words have 
come true, by what I hear.” 


e ¢ 


A RISING FALL. 


certain member of the British government, 
who was admittedly a great failure, was 
being discussed by two of his colleagues. 
“And now ” concluded one, “they want to make 
er 


a ! 
“No,” said the other, with greater acumen ; “they 
want to make him disappear.” 
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THE 
THANKSGIVING 


GOOSE. 
By Fannie Wilder Brown. 


nad ut I don’t like roast 
B goose,’’ said Guy, pout- 
ing. ‘‘I’d rather have 
turkey. Turkey is best for 
Thanksgiving, anyway. Goose 
is for Christmas.’’ 

Guy’s mother did not answer. 
He watched her while she care- 
fully wrote G. T. W. on the 
corner of a pretty new red-bor- 
dered handkerchief. Five others, 
all alike, and all marked alike, 
lay beside it. The initials were 
his own. 

‘“‘Why didn’t you buy some 
blue ones? I’d rather have them 
different,’’ he said. 

Mrs. Wright smiled a queer 
little smile, but did not answer. 
She lighted a large lamp and held 
the marked corner of one of the 
handkerchiefs against the hot 
chimney. The heat made the 
indelible ink turn dark, although 
the writing had been so faint 
Guy hardly could see it before. 

**O dear,’’ he cried, ‘‘there’s a 
little blot at the top of that T! 
I don’t want to carry a handker- 
chief that has a blot on it.’’ 

‘*Very well,’’ said his mother. 
“T’ll put them away, and you 
may carry your old ones until 
you ask me to let you carry this 
one. I don’t care to furnish new 
things for a boy who doesn’t 
appreciate them.’’ 

**T don’t like old —’’ 

‘*That’ll do, Guy. Never 
mind the rest of the things that Pe iy 
you don’t like. I want you to ie 
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take this dollar down to Mrs. *O 
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DRAWN BY MARY AYER. 


Burns. Tell her that I shall 
have a day’s work for her on 
Friday, and I thought she might 
like to have part of the pay in 
advance to help make Thanks- 
giving with. Please go now.’’ 

‘*But a dollar won’t help much. She won’t 
like that. She always acts just as if she was 
as happy as anybody. I don’t want to go 
there on such an errand as that.’’ 

Mrs. Wright smiled again, but her tone was 
very grave. 

‘‘Mrs. Burns is ‘as happy as anybody,’ Guy, 
and she has the best-behaved children in 
the neighborhood. The little ones almost never 
ery, and I never have seen the older ones 
quarrel. But there are eight children, and Mr. 
Burns has only one arm, so he can’t earn 
much money, and Mrs. Burns has to turn her 


hands to all sorts of things to keep the children 


clothed and fed. She’ll be thankful to get the 
dollar—you see if she isn’t! And tell her if 
she is making mince pies to sell this year, I’ll 
take three.’’ ; 

Guy walked very slowly down the street 
until he came to the little house where the 
Burns family lived. 

“I'd hate to live here,’’ he thought. ‘I 
don’t see where they all sleep. My room isn’t 
big enough, but I don’t believe there’s a room 
in this house as big as mine. I shouldn’t have 
a bit of fun, ever, if I lived here. And I’d 
hate to have my mother make pies and send me 
about to sell them.’’ 








WHEN WILL DINNER BE READY ? 


|grind the raisins. Baby Joe was creeping 

about the kitchen floor after a kitten. Mrs. | 
| Burns was taking a great piece of meat from a | 
| steaming kettle on the back of the stove. Every 
one was working, except the baby and the 
| kitten, but all seemed to be having a glorious 
time, for they were laughing heartily. What 
they were saying seemed so funny it was some 
time before Guy really could understand it. At 
last he was sure it was some kind of a game. 
| *Mice?’? asked Susan. Mary squealed, and 
they all laughed. 

** Because they’re small,’’ said Mary. 
**Snakes ?”” 

‘**They can’t climb trees !’? Mrs. Burns called | 
out from the pantry. The children fairly roared 
at that. ‘‘A pantry with no window in it?” | 

‘Oh, we’ ve had that before,’’ Katie answered. | 





thought that was work. I meant 
what you were saying. It sounds 
so funny! I never heard it be- 
fore.’’ 

‘*Mama made it up,’’ explained 
Malcolm. ‘‘It’s great fun. We 
always play it at Thanksgiving 
time. You think of something 
that people don’t like, and the one 
who can think first tells what he 
is thankful for about it. We call 
it Thanksgiving.’’ 

Guy stayed for an hour, and 
played both games. ‘Then, quite 
to his surprise, the twelve-o’ clock 
whistles blew, and he had to go 
home. But he remembered his 
errands and did them, to the 
great pleasure of the whole Burns 
family. 

In the afternoon Guy spent 
some time writing a note to his 
mother. It was badly written, 
but. it made his mother happy. 
It read: 

Dear Mother. Iam Thankful the 
blot isent any bigger. Iam Thank- 
ful the hankershefs isent black on 
the borders. I would like that one 
with the blot on to put in my 
pocket when you read this. But 
my old ones are nice. The Burnses 
have very little fun, and they are 
Thankful just the same. 

Iam Thankful for the Goose we 
are to have. The best is I am 
Thankful I am not a Goose my- 
self, for if I was I wouldent know 
enough to be thankful. 

Respectfully yours, 
Guy Theodore Wright. 


DIIID 


PUZZLES. 


1, CHARADE. 
You may find within my first 
fany a juicy seed, 
On which man and bird and beast 
With equal pleasure feed. 
My second is a fabric, 
And it may be coarse or fine. 
A deadly snare it is beside, 
Contrived with ill design. 
My whole was never made by hand, 
Though fine as precious lace. 
’Tis thought by many careful folk 
A mark of dire disgrace. 
2. QUOTATION PUZZLE. 
Take a word from each quotation 


‘‘T know what you say. It’s a good place to | from Mrs. Browning and the initial letters will 


ripen pears in when Mrs. Wright gives us any.’’ 
Guy knocked very loudly at that. He had 
forgotten that he was listening. 


spell the name of a poet. 
“T think we are too ready with complaint 
In this fair world of God’s,.” 
“Truth outlives pain as the soul does life.” 


The children started, but did not leave their | “The least flower with a brimming cup may stand 


work. They looked at their mother. ‘‘Jamie,’’ 
she said. Then Jamie came to meet Guy, and 
invited him to walk in. 

‘*What game is it?’’ asked Guy, forgetting 
his errand. 

‘*Making mince pies,’’ said Jamie. ‘‘It’s 
lots of fun. Don’t you want to play? I’ll let 
you turn the paring-machine if you’d like that 
best.’’ 

Guy said ‘‘Thank you,’”’ and began to turn 
the parer eagerly. 

**But I don’t mean what you are doing,’’ 
said Guy. ‘‘I knew that was mince pies. I 





O> yes, I like to go to school, 
Because when school is out 
We always have such lots of fun. 





Then he knocked on the front door, for there 
was no bell. No one came. He could hear | 
voices talking and laughing in the distance, 80 | 
he knew some of the family were at home. 
Some one always was at home here, to look | 
after the little children. He walked round to | 
the kitchen door. It stood open, and the chil- 
dren were talking so fast they did not hear his 
knock there. 

They were very busy. Katie, the eleven- 
year-old, and Malcolm, ten, Guy’s age, were 
cutting citrun into long, thin strips, piling it on 
a big blue plate. Mary and James, the eight- 
year-old twins, were paring apples with a 
paring-machine. The long, curling skins fell 
in a large stone jar standing on a clean paper, 
spread on the floor. Charlie, who was only 
four years old, was watching to see that none 
of the parings fell over the edge of the jar. 
Susan, who was seven, was putting raisins, a 
few at a time, into a meat-chopper screwed 
down on the kitchen table. George, three years 


We race and run and shout, 
And then when mother calls us in, 
Our supper tastes so good— 





GRATI 


hen there are so many things 
to play, 
Why should a small child ever be sad ? 
Kites to fly on a windy day, 
Paper dolls when the skies 
are gray, 
And stories to make you glad. 
There are sleds and slides in the winter, 
too, 





old, was turning the handle of the chopper to 


And in summer you row on the lake; 
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HIS REASONS. 


By Clara Odell Lyon. 


Much better than in summer - time. 

I don’t know why it should. 

And all the house is bright and warm— 
Outside “twas getting cool. 

Oh, yes, indeed. I'm very sure 

I like to go to school ! 
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TUDE. 


By Alice Van Leer Carrick. 


Store and soldiers the whole year 
through, 
Dolly’s sewing and clothes to do, 


And splendid sailboats to make. 
But if the day’s been stupid and long, 
So you wish and you wait for the night, 


And though everything's cross and 
wrong, 
There is always the “ Sleepy Song,” 
And mother to hold you tight. 


and share its dewdrop with another near. 
| “The brave man either fights or trusts, 
And wears no mail in his private chamber.” 
“And I smiled to think God’s greatness flowed 
around our incompleteness, 
Round our restlessness, His rest.” 
“The end of woman or of man, I think, is not a 
book.”’ 
“All are not taken! There are left behind 
Living beloveds, tender looks to bring 
And make the daylight still a happy thing.” 
“Is God less God that thou art left undone?” 
| “You need the lower life to stand upon 
In order to reach up unto that higher.” 
| “God keeps a niche in heaven to hold our idols.” 
“Books are men of higher stature and the only men 
that speak aloud for future times to hear.” 


3. ANAGRAMS, 
Longest rivers of the world, in order of length. 
E. Lin. Oza man. Eye is in. Ay, sinking tag. 
I’m Pisis Isps. Grin, E. I. M.is ours. Ola paid 
| later. We letcans—R. Sarasank. A peer’s hut. 
Abe Nud. 
4. WORD-SQUARES. 
I. 
One word in each line. 
We praise attempts to do what’s right. 
Boys love a chance to play, 
A chetah crossed the line of light. 
The yacht sailed up the bay. 





II. 
| Each sentence indicates one word of the square. 
|_ This little vehicle has led many a race down- 
hill. This small constellation is brilliantly radiant. 
I shall spend next summer in the Emerald Isle. 
| That gentleman had an estate in Denmark. 


III. 
One word in each sentence. 
Had I wings I would soar like adove. A leaf of 

a book is a folio, a medley is an olio. Ithank that 
| one who aids me. Do you prefer the pink or the 

rose? 
| 5. ODD TRANSPOSITIONS. 

1. 

Add e to weight, transpose and make 

A form of obligation ; 
Add p to fruit, transpose and leave 

A daily publication ; 
Add i to base, transpose and have 

A state of this great nation. 

II. 

Add p to strike, transpose and make 

A part of plant and tree ; 
Add o to skin, transpose and show 

A number next to three; 
Add y to talk, transpose and leave 

A vessel on the sea. 
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Children and grown-ups enjoy immensely a 
Hot Cup of Lowney’s Cocoa or Chocolate 


in cold weather. 


It has the natural flavor of 
the costliest cocoa beans 
unspoiled by "treatments." 
We know how to roast and 
blend cocoa beans so as to 
insure that exquisite flavor 
and quality characteristic 
of Lowney’s Cocoa. 


THE WALTER M. LOWNEY CO., Boston. 
Chocolate Bonbons, Cocoa and Chocolate. 
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By Alice Turner Curtis. 


es here are so many ways for money to go, 

i mother !’”’ sighed Ethel, as she held out 

a note for Mrs. Bassett to read. ‘‘I try 

to be careful of my allowance, but so many 

unexpected things happen. Now here is an 
expense I didn’t plan for.’’ 

Mrs. Bassett read the note which Ethel 
handed her. It was signed ‘‘Mollie Carter,’’ 
and said that the writer had just sent a cable- 
gram of condolence to Ellen Mather, in London, 
on the death of her brother. 

‘* *T sent it in your name, dear Ethel, knowing 
how fond you are of Ellen, and fearing that 
you might be too busy at home to think of it,’ ’’ 
read Mrs. Bassett. 

‘*Mollie is so thoughtful,’’ said Ethel; but a 
little sigh followed the statement. ‘‘You see, 
motber, I shall have to pay for the cable as 
soon as I get back to school.’’ 

**Mollie Carter is the girl who sent flowers to 
Constance Wheelock for you 
last vacation, isn’t she?’’ 
asked Mrs. Bassett. 

*“*Yes. I don’t know as I 
should have thought of it 
myself,’’ acknowledged Ethel. 
“*T didn’t even know that she 
had sent them until I got the 
florist’s bill. You see, Mollie 
didn’t know Constance well 
enough to send her flowers, 
but she said that the moment 
she heard of her engagement 
she knew just how I would 
feel, and she fairly flew into 
a florist’s and picked out the 
very best violets he had, and 
sent them in my name. There 
are not many girls so thought- 
ful as Mollie.’’ 

‘*T should hope not,’’ replied 
Mrs. Bassett. ‘‘The bill for 
those violets was three dollars ; 
this cable will be as much . 
more. Your entire allowance, 


Mollie Carter’s ‘thoughtful- 

ness.’ Last vacation she ordered Madame Elise 
to send you that expensive hat with the blue 
plumes. ’’ 

**But I didn’t keep the hat, mother,’’ objected 
Ethel, ‘‘and you know how sweet Mollie was 
about it. She didn’t mind my sending it back 
a bit. She said she was disappointed, of course, 
that I couldn’t see how becoming it would be.’’ 

‘Did she know that the price was twenty 
dollars ?’’ questioned Mrs. Bassett. 

“Oh, yes, but Mollie never thinks about 
money. She’s the soul of generosity.’’ 

**Very well, then, let her pay for what she 
orders.’” 

**But, mother, how could she? She hasn’t 
a penny of her own. Her uncle pays her 
expenses at school and all her bills, but she 
hardly ever has any money. That’s one reason 
we girls all think her so wonderful—she never 
seems to give money a thought. Last term she 
picked out a lovely rug for Maud Clay’s room, 
and had it sent up in her father’s name. Then 
she sent Mr. Clay a note; and, mother, we all 
felt so dreadfully for Maud. Her father wouldn’t 
pay for the rug, and it had to be sent back.’’ 

‘*Mr. Clay did exactly right,’’ declared Mrs. 
Bassett. ‘‘Mollie Carter ought to know better 
than to do such a thing. If I were you, Ethel, 
I would not pay for that cable.’’ 

*“O mother, why, that would be as bad as 
Mr. Clay! I couldn’t do that!’’ replied Ethel. 

‘Do as you think right about it, my dear, 
but I am afraid that Mollie Carter will find her- 
self in some unpleasant position on account of 
her thoughtfulness before she graduates. ’’ 

When Ethel returned to school after the holi- 
days she looked about her room in surprise. 
The paper had been changed. There were 
new curtains at the windows. A new wicker 
chair and tea-table stood in one corner, and on 
the table lay a card, bearing the words, ‘‘A 
New - year’s greeting from your father and 
mother.’’ 

‘*How perfectly lovely !’’ exclaimed Ethel. 
**And to think that mother kept this as a sur- 
prise for me!’’ 

Just then there came a tap at her door, and 
Mollie Carter came in. 

**Do you like it?’’ she exclaimed, before Ethel 
could point out her new possessions. ‘‘I felt 
sure that it was just what your mother would 
want to do for you, and as I had to stay here 
through the holidays, I just went ahead and 
had it done.’’ 

**O Mollie!’ 

‘‘Now don’t thank me, Ethel,’’ interrupted 
the would-be benefactor. ‘‘You know I love 
doing things for you girls here at school. And 
I know just how you appreciate it.’’ 

**The bills?’’? questioned Ethel. 

**My dear child, your mother will attend to 
all that. I suppose she will feel just as you 
do about it, that I ought not to do so much; 
but you must tell her, Ethel, that I enjoy doing 
it. ”? 


Ethel was not quite sure what response she | 








- “ A TEARFUL SESSION IN MISS 
Ethel, is being eaten up by MASONS ROOM. 











made to Mollie’s generous speech. Mollie flut- 
tered about, arranging the tea-table and evidently 
enjoying her friend’s surprise. 

**And you should see Maud Clay’s room!’’ 
she exclaimed. ‘‘O Ethel, it is just what Maud 
has been wanting—paper with tiny pink rose- 
buds, and curtains to match! I had to keep 
right after the paper-hanger to get the rooms 
finished in time. I wrote her mother about it 
to-day.’’ 

‘*Miss Mason?’’ gasped Ethel, wondering at 
the principal’s agreement to such changes. 

Mollie laughed a little. ‘*Well, Ethel, it was 
funny enough! I had to talk and talk to Miss 
Mason to convince her that it really was just 
what your mother and Mrs. Clay would wish. 
But as soon as she realized that I really was 
acting for them, doing what they wished, then 
she gave right in and helped all she could.”’ 

Ethel’s face brightened. ‘‘Did mother and 
Mrs. Clay really plan it?’’ she exclaimed, de- 
lightedly. ‘‘Then it will be all right, and it 
was good of you, Mollie, to take so much 
trouble. I’ve often told mother how thoughtful 
you always are.’”’ 

‘“*T’m not going to share the credit for planning 
it with any one,’’ laughed Mollie. ‘‘It will be 
as much of a surprise to your 
mother as it is to you, but 
I’m sure she will be just as 
much pleased.’’ 

Ethel remembered her 
mother’s comments upon Mol- 
lie’s thoughtfulness, and her 
face clouded. 

‘Mollie’? she exclaimed, 
reproachfully, ‘‘you ought 
never to have done such a 
thing! My mother won’t like 
itatall. And I promised her 
not to spend any money fool- 
ishly. She will send the bills 
straight back to you, Mollie 
Carter. She won’t pay 
them.’’ 

Before Mollie had time to 
rally from this unexpected in- 
gratitude the door swung open, 
and a tall, dark-eyed girl 
rushed into the room. 

‘*Girls,’’ she exclaimed, 
‘‘come and see my room this 
minute! My mother has had 
it all done over for me—new 
paper, curtains, and a mahogany desk, too! 
Think of that !’’ 

But Ethel did not move. She nodded her 
head toward Mollie, and said slowly, ‘‘She did 
it. Maud, your mother doesn’t know a thing 
about it.’” 

*‘Don’t thank me, girls!’’ exclaimed Mollie. 
“‘T wrote your mothers not to think that it had 
been any trouble to me. Ethel has—’’ But 
Maud waited no longer. 

**Mollie Carter,’’ she exclaimed, ‘‘how dare 
you do such a thing! After that rug, too! 
My father won’t pay a cent! Those things 
will have to go straight back.’’ 

‘** And mine will, too,’? joined in Ethel. 
‘‘My mother didn’t like it about the flowers 
and the cablegram. She won’t pay for these 
things. ’’ 

‘*T’m going to tell Miss Mason this minute!’’ 
declared Maud. ‘‘I do believe you are crazy, 
Mollie Carter! Don’t you suppose people know 
what they want to do without your interfering? 
Come on, Ethel,’’ and the two girls hurried 
out of the room, leaving Mollie speechless with 
indignation. © 

If Maud expressed her own views clearly, 
Mr. Clay may be said to have done so emphat- 
ically in his letter to Miss Mason, enclosing 
Mollie Carter’s letter and the bills for his 
daughter’s room. Mrs. Bassett’s communica- 
tion was no less plain, and after a tearful session 
in Miss Mason’s room, Mollie Carter finally 
realized that the qualities on which she had 
most prided herself, thoughtfulness for others 
and an ‘‘infinite capacity for taking pains’’ in 
behalf of her friends, were in reality a gift for 
meddling with other people’s affairs. Her 
uncle impressed this fact upon her when he 
paid the bill for papering two rooms at Miss 
Mason’s school. The articles of furniture were 
returned, and Ethel and Maud agreed that it 
would be kinder not to mention the affair to 
the other girls, all of whom cherished a belief 
in Mollie Carter’s thoughtfulness. 

‘*You have managed very well this winter, 
my dear,’’ said Mrs. Bassett, when Ethel came 
home for the Easter vacation. ‘‘I really feel 
quite proud of your economy.” 

**You ought to thank Mollie Carter,’’ laughed 
Ethel. ‘‘It really is funny to see how she puts 
a stop to everything that sounds like expense. 
She’s just as popular as ever, but some of the 
girls think that she doesn’t take quite enough 
interest in things. They say that Mollie isn’t 
so thoughtful for others as she used to be.’’ 


® ¢ 


THE SLUMBERS OF THE BROOK. 


Eh poetical young man with soulful eyes was 
walking with his matter-of-fact brother by 
the brookside. 

‘*How the stream tosses in its slumber!’’ he 
exclaimed. 

‘* Yes,’? answered his brother, ‘‘and you 
would, too, if your bed was full of stones.’’ 
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Carry it from 
Room to Room 








Morning 
Comfort 


Open your sleeping-room windows—let in the 
crisp, fresh air—what matters it if your room does get cold—you will sleep better and 
feel brighter in the morning. But your room need not be cold while dressing—a touch 
of a match and the welcome heat is radiating from the 


PERFECTION 
Oil Heater 


(Equipped with Smokeless Device) 


Pick it up and carry it to the bath-room—it’s perfectly safe—and your morning 
dip is glorious as in the summer. 

Now it’s breakfast time and your Perfection Oil Heater makes the room cozy and 
cheerful—your breakfast is more enjoyable and you start the day without a shiver. 
The Automatic Smokeless Device prevents all smoke and smell and makes it impossible 
to turn the wick too high or too low. 


Cleaned in a minute—burns 9 hours with one filling. Finished in Nickel 
or Japan. Every heater guaranteed. 


” R . LAMP “2 be used in any room and is the safest and best lamp 

aA O for all-round household use. It is equipped with the 

latest improved central draft burner—gives a bright light at small 

cost. Absolutely safe. All parts easily cleaned. Made of brass 

throughout and nickel plated. Suitable for library, dining-room, parlor or bed-room. Every 

lamp warranted. If you cannot get the Rayo Lamp and Perfection Heater from your dealer, 
write to our nearest agency. 








STANDARD OIL COMPANY 


(incorporated) 
a EE 















































Pos CARDS. 8 nice C Thristmas, 10c. New Year | 








or Birthday, same price. 0., Montpelier, vt. 
STAM PS 100 var. foreign, free. Post: ace Se. 2c. | 
QUAKER STAMP CO., Toled | 





STAMMER, 


trie! tore with good advice, explaining my practical methods 
ro E sent FREE. Awarded Gold Medal at World's 


_The largest Stammering School in the world, 
42 Adelaide Street, Detroit, Mich: 


LEWIS, 






Rubbe r-Tipped 
Arrow Game. 


Best Parlor Game Made. 





Affords heaps of fun. Popu- 

lar Throughout the Civilized 

World. Two millions sold. 

If your dealer hasn’t it send 

us mail order. 
PISTOL. RIFLE. 

+ Buys Harmless Our New Harmless 25-inch 
Pistol, Target Niekel-Plated ne $ 
and 8 Arrows te per writ 

p ge 8 = Atiows 
post-paid. on 


ELASTIC TIP CO., 376 Atlantic a ion. Mass. 


RISING SUN SUN 


sSTOVE:POLISH 


Polishes quickly with a dry brush, 
. giving a brilliant, durable luster | 
which outlasts all others. The last 
particle may be used, as it does not 
deteriorate. One cake of Rising Sun 
will black the stove many times, as 
it polishes more surface than sev- 
eral packages of so-called liquid 
stove polish. Your grocer 
keeps it. Ask for it 
and take no 
substitute. 


MORSE BROS., 
Proprietors, 





























Make > Big Money 
Training Horses! 


Prof. Beery,King of Horse Tamers and Trainers, 
has retired from. the Arena and will teach his 
wonderful system to a limited number, by mail. 


$1200 to $3000 a Year 
At Home or Traveling 
rs) eo 


everyw 
He le now teaching his 
marvelously successful 
methods to others. His sys- 
tem of Horse Training and 
Colt Breaking opens up 8 
most attractive money-making field to the man who 
masters its simple principles. 

mpetent Trainers are in demand every- 
where. P Peo. —— pay $15 to $265 a head to have 
horses tamed, trained, cured of habite—to have colts 
broken to harness. A good trainer can always keep 
his stable full of horses. 








I ma love travel, here is a chance to see the 
world? firing exhibitions and making la profits. 
You will be surprised to learn nee pitle it costs to 


get into the Horse-Training 
Write and Prof. Beery <I) cond ae yon full vertice- 
lars and handsome book about horses—FREE. Address 


Prof. Jesse Beery, Box 17, Pleasant Hill, Ohio 





THE KEENEST EDGE 

This is our No. ‘‘136”—a 

perfect razor for any beard 

or face. Price $2.50 t= 
paid, if not at dealers. Other 
styles from $1.50 up—all fully 
guaranteed. 

Ask for Torrey Razors and 
Strops and insist on getting 
them. 

SEND FOR OUR CATALOGUE 
Tells how to shave and how 
to careforarazor. Contains 
many good ints that 
every shaver should know. 
THE J. R. TORREY RAZOR CO., 
Dept. C, Worcester, Mass. 


Established 1880 and 

now largest makers 
of razors in 
world. 
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CURRENT EVENTS | 








Atm Electoral Vote.—The official re- 
turns from Maryland show that, while on 
the popular vote—the vote cast for the elector 
receiving the highest number—Mr. Taft carried 
the state by 561 votes, only 2 Taft electors 
were chosen, and Mr. Bryan has the remaining 
6. The reason for the split in the Maryland 
electoral vote, which occurred four years ago as 
well as at the recent election, is that the electors 
are voted for in that state separately, instead 
of by groups, and careless or illiterate voters 
often do not get beyond the first name. 
& 


Conese Improvement in Business 
has followed the presidential election. 
Conditions had changed for the better before 
the election, and after it was over many factories 
which had curtailed or suspended operations 
started up on full time and with a full force of 
operatives. Steel works, railroad repair-shops, 
textile mills, machine and tool factories, rubber 
factories and jewelry shops are among the 
industries which show a partial recovery from 
the long depression. . 


ariff Revision.—Hearings upon the pro- 
posed revision of the tariff schedules have 
already begun at Washington before the House 
committee on ways and means, and will con- 
tinue until the opening of Congress next month ; 
but it is not expected that the results of the 


| investigation will be presented until the Congress 


just elected meets in special session next March. 
& 


he Tobacco Trust.—The United States 

Cireuit Court, in a case on trial at New 
York since last May, has decided, three judges 
concurring and one dissenting, that the American 
Tobacco Company is a trust operating in re- 
straint of trade in violation of the Sherman 
antitrust law. Unless this decision is reversed 
by the United States Supreme Court, the so- 
called tobacco trust must dissolve. The govern- 
ment’s suit was brought against the American 
Tobacco Company and 50 or 60 subsidiary 


corporations, which had secured the practical | § 
control of the tobacco trade of the world. 


& 
" Sypmamcae of the German Emperor for 
permitting the publication of the interview 


which was mentioned in this column last week | / 
found free expression in the Reichstag Novem- | f7 
ber 10th and 11th. Speakers representing the | 74 


Conservatives, National Liberals, Radicals, 


Socialists, Centrists and Agrarians agreed in | 2% 


deploring the Emperor’s indiscretion. Refer- 


ences were made in the debate to another inter- | 3 


view with the Emperor, which had been 
announced to appear in the Century Magazine, 
but had been withdrawn. The chancellor, 


Prince Biilow, in his reply to the Emperor’s | % 


critics, expressed the conviction that his majesty, 
in future private conversations, would exercise 


the reserve which is indispensable to a uniform | § 


policy and the authority of the crown, and added 


that, if this did not prove to be so, neither he | § 
nor any of his successors could assume the | / 
responsibility. Resolutions implying censure of | Sz 


the Emperor were rejected. 
& 


ermany and France.—A _ difference | 7 

which had arisen between Germany and | ¢ 
France over the arrest by French authorities at | #6 
Casablanca of German deserters from the Foreign | 
Legion of the French army assumed an acute | 3 
form early this month by reason of a demand 


made by Germany upon France for an apology. 
The French government refused to go further 


than to join in a mutual expression of regret and | g 
the submission to arbitration of all the questions | 7 


involved. To this Germany finally agreed. 
& 
Demme Election in Newfoundland, 
November 2d, resulted in a tie. 
Bond, the premier, and Sir Edward Morris, 


leader of the opposition, will each have 18|3 


members in the new legislature. 
® 
ecent Deaths.—Tomas Estrada Palma, 
the first president of the Cuban republic, 
died November 5th, aged 73. General Palma was 
one of the few survivors of the ‘‘Ten Years’ 


War’’ for the liberation of Cuba, 1868-78, and | 74 
was the head of the Cuban ‘‘junta’’ in this | % 
eountry, which planned the rising of 1895. He| & 
was president of the Cuban republic from 1902 | £ 


to 1906, when he retired to avert a revolution. —— 
Antoine Auguste Ernest Hébert, the distin- 


guished French portrait-painter, died November | & 


5th, aged 91.——Victorien Sardou, for more than 


50 years one of the most successful of French | 


dramatists, died November 8th, aged 77. ‘‘Fé- 
dora,’’ ‘‘Cléopatra,’’ and many other of his 
plays have been presented on the American 
stage. —— Edward Ward Carmack, who was a 
Representative in Congress from 1897 to 1901, 
and United States Senator from Tennessee, 


1901-7, was killed in a street encounter at Nash- i 


ville, November 9th. Mr. Carmack was the 


editor of a Nashville paper, and the attack its 
upon him was occasioned by his criticisms of | 3 


an opponent. Mr. Carmack was 50 years old. 


Sir Robert | 3 


“Brown’s Bronchial Troches”’ are invaluable 
to singers, teachers and clergymen for clearing the 


voice. Contain nothing harmful. 
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If you collect, send for free samples 

TA P “ Perfect”’ Peelable Hinges, Large it, 

1 torins agents. all free—worth writing for: 
Coast, 5c.; 5 Newf’d, Be. 

Hayti, 5c.; 5 Bosnia, 5c. oC pore 5e.; 6 Austria Jub., ie 

EXCELSIOR STAMP co. , Hoosick Falls,N. Y. 


Best 50% Approv als. 5 Ge 





WANTED TOLEARN 
Y0 ) N G M EN 2: tions. *imnished. ~ 
CA wa railroad 


wire from Chicago for a. te pract 


board if desired. Illustrated booklet = Write to-day. 
VALENTINE’S SCHOOL OF TELEGRAPHY, PHY, Janesville, Wis, Wis. 
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Get Mennen’s (the 
original). Sample /ree. 





CHAPPED HANDS, CHAFING, 
and all afflictions of the skin. 
“A little higher in price, per- 
haps, than worthless substitutes 
& it.” Deli 
eas or 
GERHARD MENNEN CO., NEWARK, N. J. 
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SOLID COMFORT! 


Sole 
A MATTRESS POR THE FOOT 


Moisture-Pro 
Send p< stal for i 





4 $ oad ou 
Sole. 10 
lustrated f ITF 








\ “I MADE $12 bay 


Selling This 7-Piece Kitchen Set” 
From sworn statement of H. 8S. CUNNINGHAM. 
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WINSLOW'S 
Skates 


THE BEST ICE AND ROLLER SKATES 
Skate-making with us is not an ex 
We have been at the business for over 
are everywhere recognized as the standard of America. 

Our new illustrated catalogues are free. Write for a copy. 
Please state whether you are interested in Ice or Roller Skates. 
THE SAMUEL WINSLOW SKATE MFG. CO., 


WORCESTER, MASS., U.S. A. ” 
84-86 Chambers St., New York. 
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8 Leng Lane, E. ©., London. 
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THE GOLD COIN CLUB 











give a Merchandise 


PARTICULARS CONCERNING THE 


$7,000.00 
Member’s Benefit Fund 


AND THE 


$2,000.00 
Club Christmas Gift 


HOW TO OBTAIN MEMBERSHIP IN THE CLUB. 


By sending one new subscription for 
The Youth's Companion. 


HOW TO SHARE IN THE $7,000.00 MEMBER’S 
BENEFIT FUND. 


By sending two more new subscriptions before 
the 31st of next May. 


HOW TO SECURE A SHARE IN THE $2,000.00 
CLUB CHRISTMAS GIFT. 


By obtaining ten new subscriptions for The Companion 
between October 22d and December 25th. 


o> 
«+o 





Subscribers should remember that in addition to the above, we 
Payment for each new subscription, and a 
Reward for Perseverance and a 


Good-Will Certificate for every 


es of membership in the Club are open to every Compan- 


fi) list of five new subscriptions. 
M3 Privile 
WW) ion subscri 


er, and large rewards are assured to the enterprising and 
the persevering members. 


Full details of the above offers are given in The Companion of 
October 22d. An extra copy sent free upon application. 


N % Our Winner’s Outfit is a literal guide-post to success, and will help 


PERRY 
PUBLISHERS. 





you secure these Rewards. 


It will be sent free upon application. 





MASON COMPANY, 
BOSTON, MASSACHUSETTS. 






















































OLD I pay $25.00 for certain 1853 Half-Dollars. $25.00 

for 1894 Dime 8 Mint. I pay $1.00 to $1000 for old 

INS coins and bills dated to 1907. ay 7 4 
valuable coins in circulation. Pe 
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OLLEGE=SCHOOL 
SOCIETY-=-LODGE. 


Wis 
ee Made to order in any style or material. 
Either of the two styles here illustrated, enam- 
pon y apni Be ~ hg and showing any letters or numerals, 
et a Plat shown in —a. (order by number), 
ilve late. 1.00 doz., sample, 10c. 
ae ver, $2. 50 doz., sample, 25c. 
Satisfaction guarant We also make the highest grade solid 
— silver Pins, Badges, Seals, Rings, Fobs, etc., at moder- 
ate prices. and pom or free. Catalo 
Free, showing hundreds of new styles in gold and = a 
BASTIAN BROS. CO., 139 South Ave., 

















EDUCATOR 
CRACKERS 


to prove how far superior Educator 
Crackers are in the deliciousness of 
the full grain flavor to the tasteless 
crackers you ordinarily get. 

Made of purest ~ ients, and 
contain the entire food value of 
the grain. Sanitary methods 
of handling, baking and 
packing in tins insure 
absolute cleanliness. 


A box of assorted Educator Crackers will be 
sent the day we hear from you. Order from your 
grocer. If he won’t supply you, we will. nd 
us his name. 

JOHNSON EDUCATOR FOOD CoO., 
208 Tremont 8&t., B » Mass. 
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NATURE @ SCIENCE 











enice prefers Moonlight.—The scien- 

tifie spirit is not strong enough in Venice 
to make the decision of the municipal authorities 
to light the canals with electricity popularly 
acceptable. A protest has been posted, calling 
for signatures, against ‘‘the sacrilege.’’ ‘‘The 
blinding light of the electric ares,’’ it says, 
‘*will destroy the beautiful effects of the moon- 
light and the enchantment of Venetian nights, 


celebrated all over the world.’’ Here are nature 
and science brought into sharp opposition ! 
& 


, ew Salt.—Monsieur Lapicque informs 
the French Society of Biology that 25,000, - 


| 000 human beings in the Congo region commonly 


employ salt of potassium instead of salt of 
sodium for seasoning their food. They obtain 
this salt from the ashes of certain plants. Re- 
cently, since the opening up of the country, 
ordinary salt has been largely imported, but the 
negroes regard it as insipid, and abandon with 
regret the use of their familiar ashes. They 


take the imported salt only because it is cheap. | 


cy 


tandard Time in Peru.—Peru is the first 
of the South American republics to adopt 
a world time standard. The 75th meridian 
west of Greenwich has been chosen. This, 
which is the basis of our Eastern standard time, 
runs through the middle of the republic only a 
few minutes of longitude east of Lima. Hereafter 
all timepieces in Peru will coincide with those 
in the eastern United States. There are said 
to be few countries more favorably situated 
geographically than Peru for the use of a 
standard time meridian. 
& 


Ta and Lightning.—Mr. William 
Marriott, with the aid of the brontometer, 
an instrument invented by the late G. J. 
Symons, which records the sequence of phe- 
nomena in a thunder-storm, obtained a curious 
record of a remarkable storm at West Norwood, 
England, on June 4th, last. Ninety-seven flashes 
of lightning were recorded in 27 minutes, many 
of them being of a brilliant character. One 
hundred and twenty-three peals of thunder were 
recorded in 80 minutes, but many were probably 
lost by overlapping. The longest duration of 
an individual peal was 1 minute and 10 seconds. 
® 

évres Blue.—The famous blue color given 

to the porcelain manufactured at Sévres has 
long been believed to be the result of a secret 
process, and many legends exist about it. Louis 
Franchet shows, in the Revue Scientifique, 


that it is an error to suppose that Sévres blue | 


cannot be produced elsewhere. Asa matter of 
fact, it is produced in many French potteries, 
where sufficient care is taken, and where pure 
oxid of cobalt is employed. Formerly it was 
difficult to procure this article without impuri- 
ties, which injured the color; but chemical 
science has overcome all the difficulties. The 
same is true of the Chinese green known as 
celadon. It was invented in China, but it can 
be perfectly reproduced elsewhere. 
& 


cience and the Farms.—A very sensible 

appeal is made by Mr. R. J. H. De Loach 
of the Georgia Experiment Station for a proper 
interpretation of the intention of the Adams 
Fund, recently added to the annual appropria- 
tions for national and state agricultural stations. 
Mr. De Loach holds that it is not the business 
of the experimenters to try so to simplify their 
work as to enable the farmers to understand it 
and to make it popular. Immediate application 
of results was not contemplated by Mr. Adams. 
The investigators should not undertake a diver- 
sity of projects, ‘‘trying to satisfy the immediate 
demands of an uneasy public,’’ but should work 
along narrow lines in a strictly scientific spirit. 
‘When larger truths have become feasible, the 
farmers will reap the benefit, and until they 
have become feasible let them be confined to 
the scientific workers.’’ 

& 


peer of Locusts.—Algeria and Tunis 
have this year suffered from an extraordinary 
invasion of locusts. The locusts arrive from the 
direction of the deserts in swarms so thick as to 
hide the sun. They cover the ground as with 
a yellow carpet, and sometimes render the rail- 
ways so slippery that trains can hardly run. 
At this stage they are not voracious, being 
engaged principally in laying their eggs. But 
40 days later the young locusts, not yet 
winged, begin to run about, devouring every 
green thing, including not only leaves, but even 
the bark and tender shoots of trees. The 
hordes, advancing in a body, sometimes cover 
an area of several square miles. Barricades of 
cloth, surmounted with waxed strips, erected 
in the line of march, arrest the progress of 
the insects, which are unable to crawl up the 
smooth surface. Passing along the line of the 
barricades, they fall into ditches dug for the pur- 


pose, where they are killed with corrosive | 


liquids. Another method is to smooth descending 
paths, ending in poisoned ditches. The insects 
follow the descents, and thus go to their death. 








NEW LIFE 
FOUND IN CHANGE TO RIGHT FOOD. 


After one suffers from acid dyspepsia, sour | 
stomach, for months and then finds the remedy is | 
in getting the right kind of food, it is something to | 
speak out about. 

A New York lady and her young son had such | 1 
an experience and she wants others to know how 
to get relief. She writes: 

“For about fifteen months my little boy and | 
myself had suffered with sour stomach. We were 
unable to retain much of anything we ate. 

“After suffering in this way for so long I decided 
to consult a specialist in stomach diseases. In- 
stead of prescribing drugs, he put us both on | 
Grape-Nuts and we began to improve immediately. 
“It was the key to a new life. I found we had | 
been eating too much heavy food which we could | 
not digest. In a few weeks after commencing 
Grape-Nuts, I was able to do my house work. I 
wake in the morning with a clear head and feel 
rested and have no sour stomach. My boy sleeps | 
well and wakes with a laugh. 

“We have regained our lost weight and continue 
to eat Grape-Nuts for both the morning and eve- 
ning meals. We are well and happy and owe it to 
Grape-Nuts.” ‘“There’s a Reason.” 

Name given by Postum Co., Battle Creek, Mich- 
igan. Read “The Road to Wellville,” in pkgs. 
Ever read the above letter? A new one 
appears from time to time. They are gen- 
uine, true, and full of human interest. 


ARNICA 


TC oT SOAP 


Antiseptic, preserves while 
it beautifies—sweetens the 
breath—hardens the gums— 
whitens the teeth—a leading 
dentifrice fora Third of a 
Century. The metal pack- 
aye is the most convenient 
for travel or 
the home 
—no liq- 

uid or 
powder to 

spill or 
waste. 



























(Sent 
post-paid 
if yours 
hasn't 
it.) 





Strong’s Arnica Jelly 


Ideal for sunburn, keeps the 
skin soft and smooth; nothing 
better for chaps, pimples, 
burns, bruises and all erup- 
tions. The collapsible metal 
tube is convenient and un- 
breakable. If your dealer hasn't i 
send to us. Sent post-paid for 25c¢. wel 
under Food and Drugs 








Guaranteed 
Act, June 30, 1906. Serial No. 1612. 
C.H.Strong & Co., Chicago, U.S.A. 




















The Best Gift 


is none too good to represent 
you. Save your money, your 
time and your reputation for 
“doing things right” by deciding 
NOW on the best Christmas gift 
for your family or friends. 


Select it now from the full, new 
stock of any high-class dealer and 
lay it aside for Christmas with the 
assurance that the receiver may 
exchange it until “he” or “she” 
is perfectly fitted and satisfied. 
“- 
Nothing can be more practical 
and useful to the well-equipped 
than the finest writing instru- 
ment of the world. Not a day but 
proves anew its worth and 
permanent pleasing power. Not 
a souvenir but an indispensable 
aid, yet beautiful as a jewel. 
- 
Don’t give a fountain pen about 
which there can be any doubt— 
give the best known, one-priced, 
sure-to-hit Waterman’s Ideal 
Fountain Pen. 
This 
Folder 
will post 
you and 
help you 
select. 
i Send to-day to 
| your local dealer. 


—SARSetirmawn, 


; 
173 Broadway, New York | 
196 St. James 5t., Montrent 
734 Market St, Sam Francine. 

6 Rus de Hanovre, Paria 
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BARNEY 2 BERRY 
e& SKATES <2 


BOYS AND GIRLS! 


Look for the stamp B. & B.on your Christmas Skates, which means 


BARNEY & BERRY 


(Quality made the name famous) 


ik your dealer and if he has not B.& B. Skates, write now and 
Free Catalogue the skates you want. 
Hockey Rules and directions for con- 
structing an ice rink. Send for it now. 


BARNEY & BERRY, 79 Broad St., Springfield, Mass. 
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as the cut-up picture. 
complete. 
How the Picture Puzzles Are Made. 


range of even a child. 


proper position. 


A Complete Outfit. 


and Materia 


SESE 


SPEC 


PERRY MASON COMPANY 


NSCBE 


ILE ETI IL GIES 


Worth Having! 


OUTFIT FOR MAKING 
ZIGZAG PICTURE PUZZLES. 


A Money-Maker with Extraordinary Possibilities. 


The Complete Zigzag Picture Puzzle Outfit described 
below given only to Companion subscribers for one new 
subscription and 15 cents extra, postage included. Price $1.00, post-paid. 


OT since the famous ‘ Pigs in Clover ’”’ 
which has aroused such enthusiasm or created such a ‘‘ craze’? 

The inventor, a young Massachusetts woman, began as a 

single worker, by herself, with just such an outfit as we offer, although not so 

During the year she cleared six hundred dollars, 

friends are making good incomes in the attempt to supply the demand. 

Paste one of our Colored Pictures on a smooth 


iece of wood,—a supply of which is given with our Outfit,—and then, with our Sorrento Scroll 
Saw, cut the picture mto one or two hundred irregular sections. 


The fun begins after a purchaser has paid you for the Puzzle. 
hours, and even days, have been required before each piece has been replaced in the picture in its 


Our Zigzag Picture Puzzle Outfit comprises all the necessary Tools 
for making several dollars’ worth of Puzzles. T 
Saw Blades, 1 Table Clamp and Wedge, 1 Sorrento Scroll Saw Frame, 12 Colored Pictures, 
masterpieces of art, a supply of planed Whitewood, also full Directions. 

The great advantage which this puzzle offers as a work at home is that solving one puzzle 
merely creates a thirst for other worlds to conquer, in 
consequently the demand, instead of decreasing, grows. 
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has any game or puzzle appeared 
or popularity 


and some of her 


This work is easily within the 


In some instances many 


This consists of 12 Sorrento Scroll 


ERATE TLE ILE 


other words, for new puzzles to solve; 
Send for the Outfit at once. 


The Twelve Art Pictures for Zigzag Puzzle work, separate 
from our Outfit, will be furnished for 25 cents, post-paid. 


BOSTON, MASSACHUSETTS 
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Hoh, BARS $n ayoarrin advance, Enter 
on price y n nm 
at “ke _ Peas, Boston, Mass., as second-class 


sitet or Sixteen pages are often given to sub- 
scribers in a single weekly issue of the paper, 
although eight pages constitute a complete ges 
and all add onal pages each week are a gift to 
the subscribers. 


nen Subscriptions may begin at any time during 
t 


Money for Renewals should be sent by subscribers 
directly to this office. We do not request Agents to 
collect money for renewals. Pa — tostrangers 
is made at the risk of the subscri 


Payment for The Companion, when sent_by 
mail, should be by Post-O Money-Order or Ex- 
press Money-Order. When neither of these can 
procured, send the money in a Registered Letter. 


Silver sent through the mail is at the sender’s risk. 
t is liable to be stolen or to wear a hole through 
the envelope. 


Renewals. Three weeks after the ry pd md 
by us, the date after the address on 
which shows when the subscription expires, ag |] 
be changed. 


Always give the name of the Post-Otfice to which 
your paper issent. Your name cannot be found on 
our books unless this is done. 


Letters should be addressed and orders made payable 
to 
PERRY MASON COMPANY, 


The Youth’s Companion, 
201 Columbus Avenue. Boston, Mass. 





ROCKY MOUNTAIN SPOTTED FEVER. 


hen the early settlers of the “great 

divide” had crossed the plains 
of Iowa and Nebraska, and be- 
gun to ascend the foot-hills of the 
Rocky Mountains, they found, what 
most invaders of a new country 
find, a new disease with which to 
contend. The Mormons are be- 
lieved to have suffered from its 
attacks, and the emigrants who fol- 
lowed the Mormons almost certainly 
did, although it is only within the last ten or 
fifteen years that the nature of the disease has 
been recognized. 

Although its cause, or at least its manner of 
spread, and its symptoms are known, it still lacks 
a suitable name. It has been designated “tick 
fever” and “spotted fever,” but there already 
is a “tick feyer” of cattle, and both typhus fever 
and cerebrospinal meningitis have been called 
“spotted fever,” so by way of distinction, it is 
spoken of as Rocky Mountain spotted fever. 

It is encountered in all the mountain states, but 
is most prevalent in Montana. Spring is the time 
when the disease prevails. It is absent at other 
seasons. It is a disease of the country, and town 
dwellers—those who stay in the town—are appar- 
ently exempt, the greatest sufferers being sur- 
veyors, prospectors, ranchmen, lumbermen, and 
others whose work takes them into the brush. 
It was these facts that gave the clue to the way 
the disease is believed to be spread, namely, by 
the bite of a tick, just as the germs of malaria and 
yellow fever are conveyed by the mosquito. 

This creature begins to be unpleasantly active 
early in the spring, as soon as the snow melts, but 
ceases to bite and almost disappears by the end 
of June or the middle of July. The first cases 
of the fever appear with the melting of the snow. 
After the middle of July no cases occur, the period 
of prevalence of the disease thus coinciding ex- 
actly with the tick season. 

The disease begins with the usual symptoms of 
fever—chilly feelings, headache, nausea, loss of 
appetite, and soreness of the muscles and joints. 
The fever rises rapidly, and remains rather high, 
although irregular, throughout the disease. 

The eruption, which gives it its name, appears 
on the third or fourth day, first about the fore- 
head, wrist and ankles, and then spreading over 
the body. It is in the form of scattered points, 
up to the size of the head of a pin, and persists 
throughout the course of the disease, fading as 
the fever subsides; then scaling occurs, as in 
measles. 

The fever lasts from two to six or seven weeks. 
It is a serious disease, death occurring in more 
than half of the cases. 

No cure has yet been found, so all the physician 
ean do is to watch the patient carefully, and treat 
untoward symptoms as they arise. 
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SOME HISTORIC TREES. 


his is about my size!” said Judge Taft, on a 

recent visit to Spiegel Grove, the old home 
of President Hayes in Fremont, Ohio, as he walked 
up to a magnificent scarlet oak and put his hand 
on its great trunk. 

“The Taft oak is its name henceforth,” replied 
the owner of the place; “and your namesake 
stands in honored company.” 

Some distance nearer the driveway is the Cleve- 
land hickory. In 1893, when Mr. Cleveland at- 
tended the funeral of ex-President Hayes, the 
horses attached to the family carriage became 
frightened, and Mr. Cleveland, alighting, leaned 
against this fine hickory, which has ever since 
borne his name. 

In 1897 President McKinley, after attending a 
wedding at Spiegel Grove, spoke at the reunion of 
the 23d Ohio Volunteer Infantry, to which regi- 
ment both he and President Hayes had belonged. 
The circular stand from which he spoke was built 
round a group of five trees, which have ever since 
been known as the McKinley oaks. 

A splendid maple shading one of the approaches 
to the residence has since the presidential cam- 
paign of 1880 borne the name of President Gar- 
field, an occasional visitor at Spiegel. 

In 1877, during President Hayes’s administra- 
tion, a reunion of his.old regiment was held at his 
home. The luncheon-tables were spread under 
an irregular line of superb white oaks, which 
were then formally named after General Sheridan, 
the favorite commander of the 23d, who sat at the 
head of the table; Generals Rosecrans, Scammon, 


| Hayes and Comly, the four successive colonels of 
| the 
| American elm, standing near the front entrance 
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regiment. A few years later a beautiful 
of the veranda, was named by Gen. W. T. Sher- 
man, in the presence of President and Mrs. Hayes | 
and several distinguished guests. 

Two other interesting trees in the grove, al- 
though not native, are an oak grown from an 
acorn of the Charter Oak of Connecticut and a 
weeping willow slipped from the one over Wash- 
ington’s grave at Mount Vernon, which in turn 
was slipped from that over Napoleon’s grave at 
St. Helena. 

A tree is a tree, but when a tradition haunts it it 
becomes something more; and the historic trees 
at Spiegel Grove, distinctly labeled, attract an 
attention which their size and beauty alone would 
not win. In Bermuda many a fine tree shading a 
home was brought there originally as a tiny seed- 
ling from the bride’s birthplace, and used as an 
ornament on her wedding-cake. 

The custom of enriching nature with story is a 
growing one, and to be commended. Trees, 
shrubs, vines, planted with little ceremonies and 
named after members of the family or its honored 
guests, or brought thither from beloved or historic 
spots, become not only beautiful in themselves, 
but valuable beyond words to the possessor. 
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HER FRIEND. 


here is nothing like a stanch friend. At a 
“home” in the country which the children of 
the slums are allowed to visit for a short term in 
the summer the following incident occurred. A 
party of a hundred of the youngsters were on 
their way back to the city. The attendant noticed 
that one of the girls, Rosie, was walking clumsily. 
A writer in the New York Tribune tells the story: 
When the attendant heard a chorus of gibes all 
aimed at little Rosie, she saw that the girl was 
wearing a pair of shoes of large size. en the 
attendant remembered that Rosie had had a new 
air of shoes, and the little girl was asked about 


t. 

“Well,” said Rosie, “you see, the shoes ain’t 
mine. They’re Katie’s. I know they’ re — 
big, but her mama ain’t had any work lately, so 
she couldn’t buy her a new pair. She just gave 
her own shoes to Katie. 

eat felt awful bad about it, and cried all the 

to the station. The girls all laughed at her. 
just lent her my new ones and took hers. 

Be eYou see, teacher,” said Rosie, raising her eyes 
to the attendant’s face, “Katie’s my friend.” 


* ¢ 
POSTING THE MAP. 


firm of map publishers had engaged a resident 

surveyor to furnish them an outline drawing 
of a new county that had been organized in the 
far Southwest, with the principal watercourses, 
lines of projected railways, if there were any, 
location of the post-offices, and other points of 
interest, and he had promised to acquaint them 
with any changes that might take place from time 
to time as the county developed. 

There came an exceedingly hot and dry summer, 
during which one of the streams utterly dried up. 
: — the surveyor wrote them the following 

etter: 

Gentlemen. Agreeably to my promise to keep you 
posted as to any changes, topographical or otherwise, 
in the map of this county which I sent you several 
months ago, it becomes my duty to inform you that 
Sugar Creek has entirely disappeared, and may be 
erased from the map. 

Yourstruly, J.G. Walker. 

P.S. Should Sugar Creek reappear at any time I 
will let you know. 

* © 


BIRDS OF A FEATHER. 


here is a peculiar romance in summer-hotel or 

boarding-house life. Your neighbor may be a 
princess or a bank clerk. So long as the bills are 
paid and the two weeks’ vacation lasts, all are 
equally lofty. A writer in the New York Times 
tells of two persons who had met by chance at 
Atlantic City. The man was convinced that the 
girl was a Southerner of high caste, and she 
imagined him to be a “rich New Yorker.” 

“You are from New York, aren’t you?” she 
abruptly asked, when wy | had _— for a mo- 
ment after a stroll along the beach. 

“Yes,” he answered, determined to be honest, 
“T live in East Sixteenth Street, where I have to 
get along on ten dollars a week. But you, you 


No, ” she replied, coldly, “I live in East Six- 
too, am a clerk.” 


teenth Street also. 3 
“Anywhere near N umber 258?” he faintly asked. 
“Yes; next door—Number 256!’ 


* ¢ 


PREFERABLE. 


he juryman who toward the end of a very 
long trial wished to know what the terms 
“plaintiff” and “defendant” signified is not alone 
in his ignorance. A writer in the Philadelphia 
Press tells of a man whose coat had been stolen. 
He had charged a suspicious-looking individual 
with the theft. 
“You say this man stole 


magistrate. 
char, 


our coat?” said the 
“Do I understand that you prefer 
es against him?” 

ell, no, your honor,” replied the oe 
“T prefer the coat, if it’s all the same to you 
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PERFECTLY SAFE. 


**T should think Mrs. Roosevelt would be afraid 
to let her husband go after lions,” declared a 

reader of the daily papers, according to a writer 
in the St. Louis Despatch. “It isa most dangerous 
sport.” 

“Nonsense!”’ responded her husband. 

“Why do you say that? 

“Because she knows very well there isn’t a lion 
living that could bite him first.” 


® 
AN EXCEPTION. 


he minister’s call was nearly finished, says a 
writer in the Detroit Free Press, when he 
remarked with emphasis, “It is deeds, not words, 
ap count.” 
‘Oh, I don’t know!” responded his hostess. 





“pid you ever send a telegram?” 


SKINS ON FIRE WITH ECZEMA 
Instantly Relieved by a Single 
Application of Cuticura 
Ointment, 

The great Skin Cure, preceded by a warm bath with 
Cuticura Soap. This treatment, when followed in the 
severer forms with mild doses of Cuticura Resolvent 
Pills, affords instant relief, permits rest and sleep, and 
points to a speedy cure in the most torturing and dis- 
figuring of itching, burning and scaly humors, eczemas, 
rashes and inflammations, from infancy to age. A 
single set (costing $1.00) is often sufficient to cure. [ Adv. 








Learn at our School 


Tel egr a Pp hy methods." practical 


ing ox- 
penses earned. GRADUATES ASSIS 
KLOGUE FREE, DODGE’S 
TELEGRAPHY, Seventh Street, Valparaiso, Indiana. 


Varicose Veins Quickly Relleved. 
Medical science, in all its years of experiment and 
research, has found no treatment equal to 
our seamless heel 















STOCKINGS 


Varicose Veins, Weak Knees, 
Weak Ankles, Muscular Cramps, 
Leg Swellings, etc., quickly 
relieved—often cured. Made 
measure from new elastic. 
Book on Varicose Veins free, 
with — and directions. 


Curtis & Co., Elastic 
Weavers, 40 Market 8t., Lynn, Mass. 
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HIGHEST IN HONORS 


BAKER'S COCOA 


50 


HIGHEST 
AWARDS 
IN 
EUROPE 
AND 
AMERICA 





Registe: 
Peeiere 


A perfect food, preserves 
health, prolongs life 


WALTER BAKER & CO., Ltd. 


.Established 1780: 
DORCHESTER, MASS. 
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EFORE you buy a piano send for 


one or 


all of these little books; they will cost you 


nothing, and will 


teach you much about 


pianos; much that every owner of a piano 


should know. 


‘‘How to Buy a Piano”’ 


The best book ever written for the man or woman who wants to buy a piano 
carefully and to get the full value for his money. 


‘*The Bent Crown’’ 


A fairy story for children interwoven with an advertisement of the ‘‘Crown Piano."’ 


‘‘Accuracy in Piano Making’ 
A booklet of instructive facts about making a good piano. 


‘*As a New Yorker sees the Crown Piano’ 


’ 


Just what its name indicates, and this New Yorkeris an expert in matters of this kind. 


‘Truths Tersely Told”’ 


This booklet tells you a little bit, the important little bit, about every part of a piano. 


Any or all sent free on request 


Geo. 


P. Bent Company 


Crown Block, Chicago 
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ing that every bracelet that 
has some sort of expanding 
mechanism is a Carmen. It 
isn’t so. There is but one 
genuine Carmen, and its 
mechanism is patented and 
the name “Carmen” is copy- 
righted. You can tell the 


Genuine 
Carmen Bracelet 


by the name ‘‘Carmen’’ stamped 
on the inside, also on the box. 
All others are inferior imita- 
tions devised to get around the 
Carmen patents and sell on the 
Carmen reputation. The genu- 
ine Carmen is the only one in 
which the expanding and con- 
tracting features are permanent. 


Sold by all reputable dealers. 
THE D. F. BRIGGS COMPANY, Attleboro, Mass. 


| on’t be misled into believ- 
, 
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Copyright, 1908, by Cream of Wheat Co, 
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Drawn by Otto Schneider for Cream of Wheat Co. 
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There’s no better fun than 


PICTURE TAKING 


And with a Brownie Camera it’s Simple, Inexpensive, 


Instructive. 

The Brownies are made in the Kodak factory by Kodak workmen and have all the 
Kodak experience and skill behind them. Like the Kodaks they load in daylight with 
film cartridges and no dark-room is needed for any part of the work. They mean good 
pictures by the simplest methods. 

All the Brownies have excellent lenses, have shutters for both snap-shots or time 
exposures, are accurately made and carefully tested. 


The Brownie Family. 


No. 1 BROWNIE, 
Pictures, 24% x 2%, 
Price, $1.00. 





No. 2 BROWNIE, 
Pictures, 2% x 3%. 
Price, $2.00. 


No. 2A BROWNIE, 
Pictures, 2% x 4%, 
Price, $3.00. 








No. 3 BROWNIE, 
Pictures, 34% x 4%, 
Price, $4.00. 


No. 2 
FOLDING POCKET 
BROWNIE, 


Pictures, 24% x 3%, 
Price, $5.00. 


No. 3 FOLDING 
BROWNIE, 


Pictures, 34% x 4¥, 
Price, $9.00. 














All By Daylight. 


The dark-room now has no part in the Kodak system of photography. The No. 1, No. 2 and No. 
2 Folding Pocket Brownie films may be developed in daylight in a dollar Brownie Developing Box or 
in a Brownie Kodak Film Tank (price $2.50.) The No. 2A, No. 3 and No. 3 Folding Brownie films 
may be developed in a 3%-inch Kodak Film Tank ( price $5.00.) 

That tank development is no longer an experiment is proved by the fact that thousands of 
professional photographers, with years’ of experience and with well equipped dark-rooms are using 
the tank system because it gives them better results. 


As You Please. 


But with a Brownie you are tied down to no one method. You can develop in daylight with a 
tank, can develop in the dark-room, or, if you please may send or take your films to some one else to 
“do the rest” after you have “ pressed the button.” It’s the same with the printing. You may do it 
yourself or leave it to another, as you please, and with Velox paper you will find it a delightfully simple 
and satisfactory process. 


Any Boy or Girl Can Make Good Pictures with a Brownie. 
EASTMAN KODAK COMPANY, 


b my iano ” ROCHESTER, N. | = The Kodak City. 

















